IS AIR Larry Mann, TV's Why credit cards 
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Here's areal man’s ale 


-ULL STRENGTH LPA. 
Labatt's India Pale Ale has an honest, masculine directness. 
No half-heartedness about it. It’s full strength, full bodied, 
full flavoured. Just another way of saying “It’s a man’s ale.” 


Labatt's INDIA PALE ALE 
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IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Obscure Bible concubine due for new notoriety 


v Cheaper life insurance for non-smokers? 


SWEEPSTAKES GAMBLERS who think their Irish tickets give them 
a chance in a million to win are probably hopelessly over-optimistic. Police 
in Vancouver say ticket-buyers and sweep organizers are both being 

duped by middle-men across Canada who never turn in stubs for the 
tickets they've sold. Receipts aren't any guarantee, either: big-time distributors 


sometimes ship tickets and receipts to their stooges at the same time 


BOOKS TO WATCH: Our education system’s bound to be strangled sooner 
or later by administrators chosen for executive ability instead of scholarship 
Who says so? Principal Frank MacKinnon of Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, in The Politics of Education. His publishers. University of 

Stir up the hottest education controversy) 
Hilda Neatby’s 1953 critique. So Little for the 
Mind 
Ben-Hur played fast and loose with Biblical 


Toronto Press. expect it to since 


Critics who complained that the movie 


events will be getting ready to scream even louder 
next when Montreal writer Charles Israel's 
third novel, Rizpah, reaches the bookstalls. The 
title character, Saul’s concubine, gets only three 
mentions in the Bible, 
book, The Mark, has just been sold to the 
movies, builds a 250,000-word story around her. 


year, 


but Israel, whose second 





ISRAEI 


TRAIN-RIDE PARTIES for train-struck toddlers and educational trips for 
the kindergarten set are about to get the big promotional push from the 


CNR. The railway got the idea of “packaged” party runs when a Toronto 
father solved a rainy-day birthday-party problem by loading his son 

and their small guests onto a train for London, Ont. The four-hour 
round trip cost him $50 including pop, hamburgers and birthday cake 


NON-SMOKERS who've been enjoying peace of mind throughout the 


lung-cancer scare n 


ay soon be enjoying something more negotiable: a saving 


in life-insurance premiums. Several leading insurance companies are 
considering special rates for applicants who've never got the nicotine habit 
One hitch s devised a foolproof test yet 


nobody to tell if a person smokes 


SUPERMARKETS WILL SOON BE SELLING 


bread that can't g¢ Stale 
and ketchup that comes in plastic bags. Bread will stay fresh thanks to a 
new baking method: it's wrapped as dough in moisture-proot cellulose 
and baked afterward making mold “almost impossible.” say promoters 


Jars and bottles now used for foods like ketchup and pickles will soon 


give way to new pliable plastic bags now on grocery shelves in Denmark 


NEW WAVE OF TALENT FROM MONTREAL: 


With baton, brush, skis or voice, five surprising 
youngsters are well launched on promising careers 


VIOLINIST -CONDUCTOR- Boris 
Brott, 16, son of Montreal Symphony's 
Alexander Brott 


Mexico City Conductors 


drops for a CBC-TV children’s 
gram. Last fall, 41 of her 


pro 


assistant conductor were shown at St. Helen’s Island. a city 


astounded the operated 


Conference two years ago by winning exhibitions. “Numerous” sales there (at 
second place in Pan-American compe $40 to $175) encouraged her to submit 
tition. Now he’s leading his own 55 to the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
piece Philharmonic Youth Orchestra in Too young, said the museum. So she 
Montreal. His latest success: he and 12 turned in a second entry under an 
members of his orchestra captured the assumed name. Great, said the museum 


prize at last 


Festival, Montreal 


music month's 


Music 


chamber Now it’s 


National 


in the spring exhibition 


PAINTER Michele Bastin, 15, began Cloutier Jr., six, will be the star of the 
dabbling at three and soon passed up Mare Cloutier Water Ski Thrill Show 
cows and sunsets in favor of abstracts (he’s Marc’s nephew) when it tours 
At ten she made her first sale back- Quebec and Ontario this summer. With 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINI MAY 7, 1960 





paintings 


pavilion often used for art 


PINT-SIZED WATER SKIER Remi 
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A FOOLPROOF WAY TO EXPLAIN GRAMMAR? 


One B. C. teacher’s methods could end kids’ confusion 


SINCE THE 


schoolhouse, 


DAYS of the little red 
have been wish- 
ing for some way to get grammar across 
to kids who'd rather shoot marbles 
Now a West Vancouver vice-principal 
thinks he’s found one. After 
spare-tirme study and three years of 
experiments backed by the 
Federation, Donald 
41, is ready with a 
method that does away with: |) elab- 
orate rules, 2) their often-elaborate ex- 
confusing definitions fot 


teachers 


five years’ 


classroom 
B. ¢ 
Dashwood-Jones 


I eachers’ 


ceptions, 3) 





parts of speech. (e.g., Traditionalists 

tell students “A verb denotes an 

acuion But action itself isn’t a verb; DASHWOOD-JONES 
it's a noun.) 


, “Puta ‘2’ in every sentence 
uses actual 


‘verbs are words like ‘shout,’ 


Instead, Dashwood-Jones 


examples 


jump His simplified rules are made The method's not on the B.C. curric 
possible by a system of half a dozen ulum yet It's a bit early to be too 
symbols. Each symbol stands for some enthusiastic or critical,” says curriculum 


director J R Meredith. But 
other B.C. teachers want to try it, 
several in Saskatchewan and Quebec are 


fourteen 
and 


part of speech or group of similar parts 
Students memorize how the symbols can 
and can't—be properly combined 


From then on, says Dashwood-Jones interested 


youngsters can even correct their own Dashwood-Jones thinks his numbers 
mistakes by converting words into sym game will enable most students to grasp 
bols. The symbol for a verb is “2,” grammar by grade eight, leaving high 
for example, and no sentence is com school vears free for practising com 


plete without a “2” in it. position.— JAMES PEACOCK 
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HOW DOCTORS COULD CUT BILLS FOR PILLS 


INVESTIGATORS looking into prices lab at the Montreal General Hospital 
of prescribed drugs as an Ontario “He can use its brand name, in which 
legislative committee will do this sum case the druggist automatically dis 
mel will find that even without new penses that brand. Or he can use its 


regulations. doctors and druggists could generic (chemical) name. Then the drug 


often combine to cut a patients’ drug gist is ethically bound to sell the patient 
bills by half or better. In fact any the cheapest brand of the drug he has 
change in the high cost of drugs de in stock 
pends greatly on how doctors write “Of course Gold adds, “most re 
their prescriptions tailers would rather make a $33 sale 
To take a firm example: a hormone than a seven-dollar sale, and there 
called, by the manufacturer who dis no guarantee some druggists don't feel 
covered it, Meticortelone, costs $33.13 the same way 
at retail drugstores for 100 five-milli In practice, apparently, the druggist 
cram tablets. The same amount of the ethics are rarely put to the test. “I've 
same compound, bottled under another filled at least 2,000 prescriptions for 
name by a manufacturer who copied it Meticortelone in the last few vears. and 


from the discoverer, costs $7.50 I've never seen it prescribed by anything 

Which hormone an invalid gets, the but its brand name says Bill Sofin 
comparatively costly original or the pharmacist whose big and busy d 
bargain-basement copy. depends on his pensary is in Montreal's Medical Art 
doctor. “When a physician prescribes a Buildin Don't ask me why, but doc 
drug he has two choices,” says Dr. Alan tors just aren't in the habit of using 
Gold, the director of the hormone assay generic names 
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BROTI BASTIN CLOUTIER WALKER 
four years of training behind him, he S lerft | ball id-type OICce Sa ( olum 
ilming for top spot in a pyramid stunt bia promoter Stan Murphy), she'll prot 
with his father, Remi Sr., and his moth abl record an album for Englist 
er, Kay. Even if the pyramid never speaking listeners next fal 
ets built, his routine will include one rRIPLE rHREAI Billy Walke 
ski stunts and a novelty act with his + is cnle 4h ; P Pa a 
doe ruppy NOULRN OTLY IS alFeCaagy MaAKINE Varas 
fast in three entertainment field An 
FASHION MODEL | laine Bedard, 22, acto! he pla ed 30 CBC radio rok 
already gets top rates ($50 an hour) for ind one National Film Board role in 
photographic poses. Now she’s embark movie that will be televised next year 
ed on a second career aS a singer of A singer (tenor emi-ClassiCa n 
popular songs. Columbia Records will made several radio and TV appearan 
soon be distributing her first two rec (mostly on local shows \ trumpet 
ords, sung in French for sale in Que- player, he’s made two solo appearances 
bec and France. If they click (“and with the Montreal Symphony 
we're sure they will she’s got a won- TED FER 
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INSIDE THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT: 
Why the U.S. protects us— temporarily 


THREE PHONES SIT on Georg ( fety to the mbrella of 
Pe ke desk e Vapor tra exhale by the U.S 
O | k re ve \ F« jet be ¢ I oO ( 
‘ sth ( k ' \ \ to 
7 of 1 r i I W oO ( he f 
oO I I I Car t I nif I ded 
lo \ . I Canadian € 
mn ookin t ent worried bout 
l onn P ke¢ thin tt he «¢ f al o which Canada is 
ri { ‘ t operatior cent consulted in the formulation of 
North An Air Defense Cor N \ can n iry policy. This 
I Cok oN Cok I< po Ca ! ft the ¢ I 
Tt te t ¢ entrey € I gevdat 
< ( iK ter m™ 
ol of the pre re hat are shay “Of course were consulted " i 
oO t hinkir e department offic ind 
; ot ( t ‘ of tt ( « Ame } \ ixe Ou 
f ‘ oO Wal ( B vher doing 
rt ‘ h lo oO 
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‘ ed Oo | S 20.000 Canadiar ire n 
hout o co ! tc upported | SS,000 depart 
One epel ( ‘ or lete e civilians). yet 
he th of ¢ Ow ¢ ble of fleldi i tota 
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craft made up of either the eight-year- 
} 


iid subsonic CF-100 or the even more 
ncient Sabre The army has only 


fifteen thousand men to throw into 


ome defense, with another five thou- 
and stationed in Europe; both groups 
re armed with conventional weapons 


iny cases left over from World 


War Il Ihe Roya Canadian Navy, 





sh : hips on call, probably is 
C mo nmediately effective fighting 
he < es currently im serv 
ned forces n this age 
fn iles—are the homing torpedoes 
- I ed y Ol navy » fourteen destroy- 
escort nd the air-to-air Sidewind- 
e nounted on the wings of the 
enty-four Banshee jets perched on the 

Be nt yr one ircraft carrie 
Wet Ape I . lave Deen eal 
OL c Naric share ol 
€ I ig tional defense 
ccounte fo forty-six cents out of 
lollar spent by Ottawa in 1952; 
current fiscal year, the pro 
) only twenty-eight cents. But 
evel gures hide the full extent 
é e underpricing ourselves 

out of ti weapons race 

Five ears ago, forty percent of the 
fer ocauion was being spent fo! 
he purchase of new weapons. This yea 
e new equipment account, at $278 
ions (exclusive of the construction) 
down to seventeen percent of the 
$1.6 billion budgeted for defense. Near 


three quarters of Canadian defense 
expel tures are now being taken up 


erely maintaining and operating 


e existing obsolescent military estab 


Some of the non-political defenders 
of our military program argue that it 

elevant how much we actually 
contribute to the hard defense of this 


continent. as long as we commit some 


of our real estate for co-operative use 
vith the Americans, and spend enough 
noney to make it quite clear to our 
enemies that we are neither neutral nor 


soOiraduoni 
his philosophy may not be able to 
endure the current shift in emphasis by 


the United States away from continen 


il defense to the establishment of 
nassive trip-wire deterrent. When Rus 
sia and the U.S. have both reached 


, 
what the Pentagon generals have clas 


sified as an “overkill situation” (when 





are missiles with a greater poten 
tial to kill than there are people to kill 
on both sides) Canadian real estate 


and our bastion-in-being may no longer 


The 1 itary thinking of the Libe 
being put forward by Paul Hell 

ve the former associate munister of 
defense, is that in “overkill” circum 
stances there wil once again be the 


need for highly mobile, conventionally 


rmed forces capable of quenching out 








bursts of violence anywhe in the 
world, before they tu total annihi 
tior his, the Liberals feel, is the 





id of function Canada could best f 


Whatever happens in North Amert- 


ense during the next decade, the 


oblem of meaningful consultation 
ween the U.S. and this country will 


continue to haunt Canadian munisters 








itional defense. The history of this 
relationship shows that it’s based on 
astonishingly fragile premises 

Chere was virtually no military con- 
sultation between the U.S. and Canada 
before World War Il. In fact, until 
1937 Canadian Army Headquarters 


nlainec a set of defense plans 





against invasion by U.S. troops. The 
only organized contact between the 
two military forces during the Thirties 
was the annual hockey game between 
West Point and The Royal Military 
College. The first Canadian military 
attaché to go to Washington was an 
RCAF officer posted in February, 1940. 

The summer of that year was a time 
of growing tension. The United States 
was still neutral; Canada was commit- 
ted to a fight that with the collapse of 
France seemed increasingly hopeless. 
Eddie Cantor, the American comedian, 
snidely advised King George VI to put 
Canada “in his wife’s name” to protect 
the country from Hitler. 

Wishing to assure Canada of his 
moral support. President Roosevelt 
phoned Mackenzie King at Kingsmere 
on the evening of August 16, 1940, 
1 suggested they meet at Ogdens 
burg. in upper New York State, where 
Roosevelt was attending U.S. army 
manoeuvres. King drove to Ogdens- 


burg the next day, accompanied only 


n¢ 


bv James Gibson. his secretary, and 
J. P. Moffat, the American minister to 
Canada. He spent the night on the 


presidential train 


The two leaders sat informally in the 
train's plush parlor car and drafted 
by pencil a 108-word statement on a 
plain sheet of mimeograph paper. It 


to the press next morning. 


was issued 


[he declaration which was never 
made any more formal than the press 
release set up the Permanent Joint 


Board on Defense to co-ordinate mili- 


t 


tary matters between the two countries. 


The board became the chief defense 
negotiating agency between Canada 
and the U.S. during World War II 

It made thirty-three major recom 
mendations between 1940 and 1945, 
not all of them achieved without some 
heated debate. In May, 1941, for in 
stance, Fiorello La Guardia, the New 
York mayor who was then chairman 
of the board’s American section, wrote 
Col. O. Biggar. the Canadian chair- 
man: “I fear we are getting dangerous- 
ly apart, and it seems to me that it 
would be far better for you to trust 
the honor of the U.S. than the mercy 
of the enemy.” 

The ten-man permanent joint board 
on defense, which now meets fou 
times a year, 1s still the main arena for 
military consultation between Canada 
and the U.S. The press release inform- 
ally scribbled by King and Roosevelt 
remains its chief documentary instru- 
ment 

“We get along very well,” says a 
high Canadian defense official. “But it 
is perfectly clear that what attracts 
Russian bombers and missiles to this 
continent is the concentration of people 
and industry in the United States. The 
Americans first obligation is to protect 
themselves. Let's face it, any protection 


we get is strictly incidental.” 
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> | BACKSTAGE with quack cures © ‘inns mit”—a mysieriow } 
© concoction costing $1.60 a quart : 
. aes “ a more expensive and equally = COHEN TEMPLETON MACPHERSON 
’ With arthritics ready to try anything, hucksters make a killing ineffective “medicine” made of gin, § 
y water and vegetable coloring. : 
y ren. ss “ uranium pads, now a big fad. = Backstage with DAILIES 
n QUACK REMEDIES for arthritis syrup, banana skins or Fly-tox, 2) “If they were really as radio-active $ 
got some ugly, widespread public quaffing blackstrap molasses. salad as the sellers claim, they'd. be dan- : 
. ity late last year, when the U.S. — oil or alfalfa tea, or 3) wearing in- — gerous,” says the U.S. foundation’s | Tomorrow's papers may look like today’s Star 
S Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda soles in their shoes, copper brace- medical director, Dr. R. W.’La- $ ; 
tion ran a survey of the disease’s lets on their wrists or potatoes in mont-Havers. “Actually, they're 
f victims. It found that out of 11 their pockets less radio-active than a radium-dial | NEWSPAPER READERS who see their daily papers 
million arthritics, five million Canadian universitics have 20 ~~ wristwatch.” : almost as often as they see their wives may not have 
spend $250 million a year on ex projects going to find a cure for ¥ pain-killing pills no better than ¢ noticed that many big-city dailies are going through 
pensive pain-easers and phony arthritis, but so far the only recog- aspirin but costing $3 per 100 . a schizophrenic change of personality. Where editors 
t “cures.” nized treatments (rest, exercise, “” a book called Arthritis and { Once sent legmen out chasing ambulances, bandits 
Canada has 165,000 arthritics aspirin, heat applications, corti- Common Sense, by Dan Dale : Se€X criminals and fire engines to produce glowering 
s Are they being swindled propor sone-like drugs) get slow, unpre- Alexander. A former U.S. army- : black headlines, some of them are sending their best 
tionately? Probably not, says the dictable results. Many arthritics medical-corps private, he got ‘a = men out to dig up the background to the news. To 
e Canadian Arthritis and Rheuma- believe in other “cures” because quick PhD from a diploma mill  $ Some readers these papers look duller; to some they 
, tism Society, though it has no com- rheumatoid arthritis, a common and sold 500,000 copies of his =: look more penetrating. If they keep going the way 
parable figures. Canadians more form, goes through periods when book in the U.S. before the Fed- {: they're headed now, they'll wind up looking something 
. often seem to favor home remedies it’ subsides naturally; whatever eral Trade Commission stopped { like Canada’s biggest paper, the Toronto Daily Star 
that are as useless but far less cost- treatment the victim is using at the him. It’s still in some Canadian : In the two years since the Atkinson Charitable 
ly. Nevertheless, there's strong evi time gets the credit bookstores : Foundation obeyed an Ontario Supreme Court order 
y dence that at least a sizeable mi This built-in gullibility helps Though nobody knows how : and sold the Star—to a group of Atkinson relatives 
d nority are being taken in by quacks prosper. Some _ costly much money quacks take from = and executives -the paper under new editorial direc 
” quacks gimmicks already—or soon likely Canadian arthritics. the society : tor Beland Honderich has changed from a sensational 
c [he society knows more about to be—found on both sides of the knows the disease costs its victims ? town crier into a conscientious chronicle that has 
this fondness for home remedies _ border: nine million man-davs of work a + ¥ played down crime and violence (“Sure you get 
because it often hears from arth- an upholstered massage chair year and $75 million in wages : readers by featuring a rape.” says a Star editor, “but 
e ritics who swear they've improved (about $300). Its promoters claim Every extra dollar they lose to $ you also get a lot of nasty letters from parents”). 
d since 1) rubbing the stiffened it’s greatly beneficial; doctors say the quacks is a dollar more than : ” played up international and Ottawa news (even 
a joints with such balms as cough _ it’s useless, they can afford.—sHIRLEY MAIR = more, claims the Star, than the prestige-conscious 
t = Globe and Mail) 
: * rid its news columns of their traditional, blatantly 
I : pro-Liberal bias 
: Backstage in RADIO | Io just some of the people, CKUA sounds just right : ~ reduced front-page headlines, often to half thei 
t : former size. 
= » worked hard for other new visual effects (e.g 
3 WHILE HUNDREDS of private listen in at least once a week, but commercial radio. (Among CKUA artists’ sketches of news-makers in action). 
e radio stations grind out gritty it may have doubled this listener- alumni: U.S. TV producer Arthur £ ” lured TV personalities and other “name” talent 
i popular tunes and shriek sponsors ship since boosting its power from Hiller, singer-actor Bob Goulet, {| mainly by paying a few of the highest newspaper 
messages, the Alberta govern- 1,000 to 10,000 watts in March.) bandleader King Gannam.) : salaries ever offered in Canada. Some new stat 
ment’s CKUA, Edmonton, soothes “Our policy,” says manager Jack “ fanatically devoted listeners, among the new Star's cast: 
the air with classical music, far-out Hagerman, who gets his modest whom McDougall calls “refugees : Pierre Berton, a former managing editor of Maclean's 
e jazz, hour-long operas, BBC drama $100,000-a-year budget from the from commercial stations.” A Cal- § and one of the CBC’s hardest-worked TV personali 
and soft-spoken newscasts—with telephones department, “is to gary doctor wrote: “When I listen : ties, who heads a long roster of outspokea columnists; 
\ never a jingle or sales pitch. please some of the people all of to CKUA I don't feel the announc- +: Nathan Cohen, drama critic, nationally known as 
n As Canada’s only full-time non- the time.” ers are frustrated circus barkers or : radio-TV moderator of Fighting Words; 
e commercial station, 32-year-old Under program director Pat Mc- in training to be auctioneers.” A ? Charles Templeton, features editor, known to TV 
CKUA can afford to turn its back Dougall, CKUA has pleased some northern Alberta trapper sent word { audiences as a panel moderator and interviewer; 
on listenership ratings. (CKUA’s | of the people in recent months by he'd been about to throw away his |! Duncan Macpherson, a former magazine illustrator 
t last survey indicated 25,000 homes broadcasting a biography of Machi- transistor radio. Then when CKUA !. who's spiced the Star’s newsprint with caricatures 
t avelli, a three-hour summary of a boosted its power he’d been able to * sketches and hard-hitting editorial cartoons 
\ royal commission’s report on edu- pick it up for the first time. He’s $ Not all Star staffers like newspapering in depth 
cation, and Kurt Weill’s Three- been listening ever since : Forty-seven reporters have quit since the Star’s style 
' penny Opera in the original Ger- Alberta’s government, which §! changed. Others found a no-overtime edict left them 
man. took the station over from the £! with less take-home pay than before. Their resulting 
Always willing to experiment, University of Alberta in 1945, has demand for pay increases carried the Star perilously 
a CKUA has chalked up an im- applied for a commercial license §£ close to a strike early in April, before it agreed to 
pressive list of radio “firsts.” several times since. Now it’s con- : a graduated 14-percent increase over 34 months 
t Among its claims: first broadcasts sidering a new application to the § The Star claims its new tactics have already widen 
- for school classrooms, first farm- Board of Broadcast Governors : ed the circulation gap between itself and its old-style 
news programs, first play-by-play Telephones Minister Raymond $$ afternoon rival, the Telegram, by 8,000 copies each 
a account of a football game (in the Reierson vows that program stand- : week day—for a sale of 344,000 to the Tely’s 240,000 
t late ‘20s). ards would remain unchanged ¢ But it expects the full pay-off to be a long time 
Its imaginative, non-pressure But CKUA listeners, who've ! coming 
approach attracts sighed with relief after each of the $ “It will take at least 10 years for people to wake up 
C MCDOUGALL, HAGERMAN “ high-calibre staffers willing to other rejections, are skeptical * to the fact that this is a different paper says one 
C No circus barkers need apply work for less than they'd get in They like CKUA just the way it is. = Star executive. 
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: World War II, when wives first new parks are two seemingly un- soi ree oa % laundromats may have to make rooms: 
: decided they'd better attend too. Now related problems that have long Shellfish the size of pinheads are the for self-serve dry-cleaning machine : 
: the girls are no longer content with bothered provincial governments. Now world’s best unplayed bet for a [he automatic cleaners are getting : 
: the gay round of teas, fashion shows New Brunswick is using the first new, tempting, body-building diet, trial runs now in Ohio and Illinois, : 
: and shopping trips laid on for them. problem to solve the second. Prisoners claims zoology professor John R. Olive — and two big appliance makers are : 
: They've begun crowding into busi- from Saint John and York county of Colorado State University. He says getting ready for mass production : 
: ness sessions, too, to find out what jails will soon be put to work cutting they're rich in protein, fat, sugar, They Iry-clean nine pounds of : 
: their husbands do at the office brush and grading roads in the vitamins, minerals and other vital clothes for 75 cents, but won't pre : 
: all day. Why do the men let them in? Loch Alva area, 15 miles northwest food products. Served in a broth, them or take out stubborn spot : 
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cation and athletics I feel nat 
many serious injuries are con 
stantly being prevented in sports 
by warm-up exercises properly 
carried out, particul at the ex- 
tremes of the age groups. The lat 
ter 1s at best a partial thread of 





truth and at worst a dangerous, i! 


ponsible statement most seriou 
n its potential to deceive and mis 
lead children and youth. Besides 
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to the spirit of athletic competition 
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The new Hammond Self-Contained Organ in walnut. 
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This is the NEW Hammond Self-Contained Organ 


the organ that gives you the magnificent tone of a 


separate 


tone cabinet—in one compact, beautiful console. 


THIS IS THE NEW ORGAN with the magnificent tone you 
could ordinarily get only with a separate tone cabinet. 
This new Hammond Organ is truly an acoustically 


engineered console. 


The organ with Reverberation Control. This gives 
your music in even the smallest room the same thrill- 
ing effect it would have if played in a concert hall. 


bars, an exclusive Hammond 
invention that lets you pick out 
and blend tones in thousands of 
different combinations. 


The organ with Permanent Pitch. Sour notes will 
never spoil your playing. You will never have any 


tuning expense. 


The organ with Touch-Response Percussion, which 
lets you bring percussion in simply by changing 
touch on the keys, 
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The organ with Harmonic Draw- 


The organ with two manuals of 61 keys each ...a 
25-note pedal keyboard...9 pre-set keys...38 Draw- 
bars ... 4 percussion control tablets 
Vibrato tablets. 


The organ that’s attractively at home in any living 
room. Even with its built-in tone cabinet, it is only 
45°56” wide, 4514” deep, 46” high. 


The organ made by craftsmen who love their work. 


This is an instrument built to serve you for life. 


The organ that. considering all the music that’s in 
it, is priced remarkably low. $2970, including duty 
and sales tax. Freight extra. Any Hammond Organ 


can be yours on easy terms with low monthly pay- 


ments at most dealers. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


ee. music's most glorious voice 
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“bargain” 


don't be a a 
two-time 
loser. ¢. 


replace 
that 


mower 
with... 


VOTO-MOWER 


RIDERS 


REELS 


24 Deluxe and Super 


22° Trimmer and 18 


_ and 20° Reguiar 


FILLERS 





22° Detuxe ano Saper 


Mow just one strip of lawn with an automotive- 
engineered Moto-Mower, and you’ll appreciate 
what a wonderful difference quality makes. 
Everything is engineered for your convenience. 
The Quick-action Impulse Starter eliminates 
annoying rope-tugging. Height adjustment is 


an easy fingertip operation. 


With a Moto-Mower Transmission-Propelled 
Rotary, you just start it . set the convenient 
Magic Touch Controls on the handle and 


guide it. Moto-Mower’s silent-gear, automo- 
tive-type Power-Flo transmission does the 
pushing, even on hills and slopes. Unlike 
“slippery” friction drives and noisy chains, 
it transmits a smooth, positive flow of power. 


If you are ready to replace a “bargain” 
power mower (or moving up from a _ hand 
mower), see Moto-Mower before you buy. 


You'll find a complete line of smartly designed 
riders, reels in a wide range of sizes 
and prices—every one with extra quality and 
long life built-in. 


rotaries, 


MOTO-MOWER 


MOTO-MOWER 


For information write 


17 Rollingwood Circie « London, Ontario, Canada 











ROSS MUNRO SAYS 


Let’s keep A-bombs 


out of Canada 


From where I sit on the Prairies, 


the basic decision facing this coun- 

in the current crisis in defense 
policy boils down to this: Are we, 
or are we not, going to equip our 


military forces with nuclear weap 

I hold to the view that we should 
not; that we should stay completely 
out of atomic armaments; that we 
should not try to make a showing 


for prestige when, at best, we could 
not afford to do much more than 
dabble in this macabre weaponry 
In the present helter-skelter pace 
nuclear 
arms development, Canada should 


not even try to tag 


of electronic, missile and 
along, far be- 
hind the major powers in this area 
of defense. Cost and common sense 
tells us to leave the build-up of 
atomic arms to the Big Powers 

should 
her military activity to the 


I believe that Canada 
confine 
rapid development of our conven- 
tional forces, giving them the best 
available equipment for non - nu 
abroad 


national survival 


home and 
The army’s new 


clear roles at 
role and the commitments we must 
be ready to meet, 
UN, 


crease in the mobiiity of our forces 


especially for the 
demand particularly an in 
by all 

This whole question of whether 
to “go nuclear” or not is as im- 
portant a topic as there is in the 
country today. It needs to be dis 
cussed openly It needs to be de 
bated in Parliament. And on this, 
One cannot go half way in his opin 
ion 

I doubt that the military view the 
whether 


we should get nuclear weapons or 


issue in this simplicity . 
reject them. It is possible that the 
government doesn't either. I have a 
feeling that rather 
the problem in the light of hew far 


Ottawa views 
we should go in obtaining atomic 
arms 

The government, on its military 
advice. has shown indications in 
the past year that it felt Canada’s 
served by 


We would 


start with ground-to-air missiles for 


best interests would be 


acquiring such weapons 


ROSS MUNRO, VICE-PRESIDENT 


WAS ONE OF CANADAS AND THE 


MACI 


AND PUBLISHER OF THE 


air defense and some ground-to- 
ground missiles for tactical use by 
the army. And 


vices for the navy 


some nuclear de- 


We go on and on from there 
from warhead to warhead to what 
point nobody can forecast 

lo this trend I shout “halt.” 

Let us take a hard look at all the 
implications involving our own se- 
curity situation at 
obligations 


home and our 
abroad. Let us view 
them against the enormous strides 
made by the Big Powers in atomic 
arms at astronomical costs and let 


us view it against our hopes for 
disarmament 
I maintain that 


achieve 


Canada _ will 
little or no additional se- 
curity at home by entering the nu- 
clear military field. I can see little 
protection of our 
ereignty if we have nuclear weap- 
ons. In the present world and in 
the kind of world that probably 
lies ahead I believe that a dilution 
of sovereignty in defense is inevi- 
table. It already 


additional SsOv- 


has gone a long 
way. Our Canadian society can still 
be maintained and we can still re- 
tain our sense of pride in our na- 
tional aspirations, our economy, 
our customs, our way of life and 
government. 

On the economic side, a nuclear 
arms program that would make any 
real contribution to the power of 
the Western alliance could upend 
our economy. Even today, in a gen- 
erally prosperous land, we are 
troubled by budget and finance 
problems. To impose a major nu- 
clear-weapon program on top of 
this could mean something close to 
chaos 

Yet merely to put a toe in this 
kind of armament water 
little and even that could run de- 
fense costs much higher than they 
are at present. Many factors point 
to the that Canada 
should act her size — militarily — 


achieves 


conclusion 


and it is not too late to consider a 
reversal of what appears to be the 
present trend in policy and decide 
against A-weapons for our forces. 

[his isn’t CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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see why it gives you a superior, 


Here's How Cool Air Flows Through the 


Prove it yourself! Light up a Craven ‘“A’’—then stand it up next to a Craven “A” High Porosity Paper 
| I 


lighted cigarette of any other brand. 
Notice how Craven “‘A”’ has a lighter, whiter, more delicate ash. See how 
the other cigarette leaves behind dark, coarse, uneven areas of half-burned 
smouldering tobacco. 
Craven “‘A”’ its made with a vital smoking idea in mind—the idea that 
cigarette paper is there to contain the tobacco. Not to be ‘‘smoked”’ for itself 
. or to get in the u ay of smoking enjoyment, 
Craven “A”’ is made of only the world’s finest pure Virginia tobaccos.So, 
move up to Craven “A”... the cigarette with the superiority you can see 
and taste for yourself. 


Reach today for 


CRAVE N«A» 


The Mildest Cigarette in the World 









































“PLAN-IT-YOURSELF” KIT 
will help you modernize your home 


restyling of your present 


bathroom or basement—workshop or 
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This FREE 


in easily plan extra wash- 





This “‘Plan-It-Yourself’’ Kit tells you how 
it where to start, how to get your own ideas. 
sy to use...comes complete with Planning 


ued Fixtures for positioning, and illustrations 


ve you plenty of modernization ideas. |t’ll be fun for 


imly to use. 


Just fill in the coupon below. You'll see how 


more comfortably right where you are, with 


ind cost than you probably think. 


AN INDUSTRY SERVING 
THE NATION’S HEALTH 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 
Bevan and Salisbury 
come back fighting 


THOSE OF YOU WHO FOUGHT IN EITHER OR BOTH OF THI 
world wars will remember the chorus that used to be sung 


just before lights out was sounded: “Old soldiers never die, 


they only fade away 5 


This week at Westminster it would not have been sur- 
sing if the Lords and the Commons had burst into the 


song with a slight variation: “Old politicians never die or 


even fade away.” 


Take for example the case of Aneurin Bevan. This week 
Bevan, who underwent a major operation three months ago, 
gave his first interview since he was stricken. The interview 
took place in the oak-beamed lounge of his farmhouse in 
Buckinghamshire. With him was his attractive and always 

ell-dressed wife, Jenny Lee. who is also a member of 
parliament. In every way except birth, Jenny is an aristo- 
at, a creature of elegance and no mean political skill 

“IT have lost a stone in weight,” said Aneurin to the 
reporters. “What is more, | have decided to give up smok- 
ng, probably for good.” 

lo which Jenny Lee, in true wifely fashion, told her 

sband not to be so self-righteous 
But the convalescent socialist leader persisted. In other 
vords Bevan was in an emotional mood whereas his wife. 
as marks the feminine, was strictly realistic. It was in keep- 
vith the atmosphere that Bevan moved from one topic 
to another, and of course he had strong opinions on tele- 
vision which has been his companion in the long hours of 
sickness and convalescence. 
I am depressed and horrified by the low standards of 
ost of the programs,” he said. “Then of course I read the 
newspapers which have always been my favorite form of 
hcetion 

Let us admit that these observations and witticisms are 
unlikely to achieve any degree of immortality. Yet you will 
agree that they have the sparkle of a recovering mind and 
1 resurgent spirit. Bevan’s voice softened as he told of the 
number of offers he and his wife had received of places 
where they 1 ight spend his convalescence 

They range from caravans to castles,” said Jenny. 
Many of them are from people we do not know at all.” 

This much is certain—Bevan will not return to political 
life until and unless his health is fully restored. By tem- 
perament and personality he can never play a minor role 
within his party or within parliament itself. But if he does 
recover completely from his illness and if his political 
shrewdness has not been blunted by the long absence from 
the Commons he will resume his political life with an im- 
mense reservoir of goodwill from the whole nation. 
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Destiny plays strange tricks CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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Too much flexing wears out people... and tires! The new Low| Pr 


THE TIRE THATT 


Low Profile* |)()MINION ROYAL MASTER, takes regular ai ore 


CONVENTIONAL “LOW PROFILE" 
TIRE 


Same Air Pressure but Look at the Difference! Stops Quicker, Steers Better 


Low Profile’’ Don n Royal Master is wider. lower. pre-moulded ver, wider shape of ‘‘Low Profile’’ Dominion Royal Mastet Onl 
ioser to its ! s shape. This mea e: rimping r neans more tread to grip the road... positive response to braking Enel 
fabric in the ley the vital area where destructive heat build easier steering. Exclusive ‘Traction Toe” tread design resists skidg ..) - y 
up. You get a err ng nger wearing, safer tir from every direction, gives extra protection on slippery pavement} pace 
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Do a few quick knee bends... and what 
happens? You heat up fast, soon 
feel the strain. 

It's the same with tires! 

Ordinary tires do 700 ‘‘deep knee 
bends’’ per mile as they propel you 
along the highway under the tre- 
mendous weight of your car. This 
continuous flexing over long dis- 
tances, especially at top highway 
speeds, weakens the rubber and 
fabric .. . shortens the life of your 
tires. 

“Low Profile’’ Dominion Royal 
Master is lower, wider than ordi- 
nary tires ... flexes less, wears 
much longer. 


Profile shape flexes less, reduces heat build-up, increases mileage! 


DOESN'T GET TIRED | 


pressure... yet it's lower, wider to keep you safe at top highway speeds! 


‘‘Low Profile’’ Dominion Royal Master's X-Tendable tread feature 
gives you two lives of wear. New reinforced tread compound give 
you greater original mileage .. . has an exclusive “‘hidden tread”’ 
that gives it a second life of wear! Ask your dealer about this 
exclusive double life feature. 

‘‘Low Profile’’ Dominion Royal Master tires are available only with 
double strength nylon cord construction and white sidewalls. See 
them at your Dominion Tire Store or Dominion Royal Dealer 


DOMINION 


ROYAL 
TIRES 





Safety, Performance, Styling 


Only tire with Accent Styling. The narrow band of white set off ina DOMINION Db) e e 4 iy be 
finely fluted sidewall design gives your car a dynamic action look. [aussen! Ominion a er 
‘‘Low Profile’’ Dominion Royal Master is the only tire that has kept 
pace with the modern need for safety, performance and styling. 
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Something warm and human and wonderful happens 
when you send flowers-by-wire 


Though you’re far away 
on Mother’s Day with 


reach out 


flowers-by-wire. Thev’]] 
and touch her so deeply she’ll actually 
feel that you’re there—to n 


1ake her day complete. 
So, say “Happy Mother’ 


Day” with flowers-by- 


You can by close to her 


wire—the same beautiful flowers you’d give her if 


you were home. Just phone or visit your FTD 
florist listed in the phone book Yellow Pages under 
FTD—Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. Beautiful se- 


lections, low as $5. Delivery anywhere. 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 


FLorists TELEGRAPH Detivery 
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IS AIR TRAVEL OBSOLETE? | 


by Ken Lefolii 


In the first two months and seventeen days of 1960 
there were nine fatal crashes on the world’s air routes. 
Three hundred and ninety people, traveling by air to 
save time or avoid inconvenience, died. 

* Recorded air disasters around the world took only 
six hundred and twenty-five lives in the entire twelve 
months of 1959. 

The epidemic of destruction that contaminated the 

air during the early part of this year may have been 
caused, in part, by criminal insanity: the perverse idea 
that packing a time bomb aboard an airliner is a fool- 
proof and profitable way to commit suicide and mass 
murder. 
* The suspicion that planes are being bombed merely 
adds a macabre overtone to the uneasy attitude toward 
the air that is infecting more people with each succes- 
sive disaster. 

Surprisingly, the sudden prevalence of death in 
the air has done little so far to discourage people from 
flying. Airlines record a sharp drop in sales during the 
day or two following a disaster and then a quick return 
to normal; air insurance companies say they do a 
surge of new business after a crash but it rarely lasts 
more than a week. 

But if air travelers have refused to be frightened 
out of the air by the mounting disaster rate, they 
have a multitude of other reasons to be increasingly 
frustrated, irritated and discouraged. These are the 
delays, discomforts and difficulties that have come to 
be a commonplace part of flying. 

The swelling denunciations of air travel start with 
complaints about the difficulty in making, confirming, 
and reconfirming reservations. Hundreds of thousands 
of passengers condemn the time wasted in ground 
the 


cowshed conveniences at the air terminals, and excor- 


transportation to and from the airport, decry 


iate the mob scene at the flight check-in counters. They 
indict the frequent misinformation about flight sched- 
ules and take-off times, the poor food and cramped 
seating in the air, and the strayed or smashed baggage 
back on the ground. 

The most bitter complaints are reserved for broken 
schedules and long delays. An air line that doesn't 
fly on time without a clear safety reason for delay, 


they accuse, is breaking faith with its passengers. 
In all 


largely the victim of its own success. In 1939 a single 


these alarms and irritations, air travel ts 
adventurous Lodestar was the only airplane in Canada 


that could hoist itself over the Rockies, and all the 
planes in the country carried only ninety-five thousand 
passengers all year. In 1959 the civil airlines in Canada 
carried four and a half million passengers here and on 
trans-border flights. Around the world other airlines 
have grown almost as fast. To do it, they have crowded 
the air with big, fast planes. But busy airplanes and 
screaming speed are invitations to collision, and if one 
of the big new DC-8 jetliners now coming into service 
in Canada ever crashes it will bury 127 passengers with 
it instead of the dozen passengers or so who went down 
when an early passenger plane crashed. 

Danger and dissatisfaction aren’t all the air indus- 
try has to contend with: it has an almost insatiable 
appetite for money. The airlines are already wondering 
where to find the billions of dollars it will take to buy 
a new round of aircraft bigger and better than the 
DC-8s and other jetliners reaching the airlanes now 
And the high cost of air transport doesn’t stop here. 
The department of transport in Canada is laying out 
a billion dollars to improve air facilities in most large 
Canadian air centres over the next few years, and so 
far has brought little but controversy and denunciation 
for the people’s money. The same hassle is going on 
all over the world. 

There is a forgotten man in the middle of the 
scramble: the man who doesn’t ride planes under any 
circumstances. Despite the breakaway growth of ai 
travel, the best estimate anybody can make is that only 
one Canadian out of eight ever gets off the ground in 
any one year. The other seven either don’t travel, don’t 
like flying, or can’t afford the fares, which are still stiff 
compared with bus and train rates. But the tax bite for 
new facilities hits the seven men who never fly just as 
hard as it hits the eighth who does. 

Are people who don’t fly paying too much for air 


travel? Are people who do fly paying too much? Is 


air travel too dangerous? Is it too aggravating? For 
a closer look at the open questions, and the answers 


the air industry is betting on, turn the page. 
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Twenty-four hours after an Electra turbo-jet pas- in the air. Even so, air authorities are begging for be little doubt that home-made bombs stowed in 
senger plane exploded in the air over Indiana last another Moose Jaw.” In 1954, as most Canadians passengers’ baggage have brought down at leasi 
St. Patrick’s day, killing all sixty - three people recall, a TCA airliner collided with an RCAF two and possibly three big airliners in the U.S. 
aboard, a man named Morris Chalfen boarded a trainer over Moose Jaw. Thirty-seven people died. since last winter. Every interested agency on the 
Stratocruiser at New York. Chalfen’s wife and The pilots insist that the air won't be as safe as continent, from the FBI to the insurance com- 
three children had been killed in the St. Patrick’s it should be until military flights are under the panies, has been scrambling for a practical method 
day disaster; within hours Chalfen brushed death same strict controls and regulations as civil flights, of screening luggage for explosives before it’s 
himself. Two National Guard jet fighters streaked and both sets of pilots know what the other set is stowed in the plane. “There’s nothing, absolutely 
into the Stratocruiser’s line of flight. The pilot doing. (Many experts believe even civilian aviation nothing,” says Martin Betts, TCA’s prematurely 
threw the big plane into a three-hundred-foot dive regulations badly need toughening up.) On the air grey director of passenger traffic. “Fluoroscopes 
that buffeted his seventy-three passengers badly lane from Montreal to New York, which Wyman pick up every tube of toothpaste; X-rays detect 
but, quite possibly, saved their lives flies often, his TCA Vanguard’s flight path is regu- every safety razor. We'd wind up searching every 
he jet pilots later denied there had been danger larly intersected by a U.S. Air Force transport bag at the terminal, and we'd never get our planes 
of a collision. Airlines pilots reply that if the jets plane. The transport’s altitude is always radioed to off the ground.” Most industry officials agree with 
were close enough to make the passenger plane Wyman as five hundred feet below Wyman’s own Betts, although there is a partial solution nobody 
dive, the danger must have been critical. At present altitude. “Ridiculous,” Wyman accuses. “My in- seems willing to try. The pilots’ associations here 
airspeeds a pilot sometimes can’t do much to avoid struments can be wrong by two hundred and fifty and in the U. S. are pressing the ingenious proposal 
a collision once he’s within a mile of another plane feet or more just as easily as his; an altimeter is a that every stick of dynamite manufactured on the 
moving to meet him at the same altitude guessing instrument, not a ruler. One murky night continent should be exposed to a fractional trace 
“In both Canada and the U. S. the military flight there’s going to be a slaughter.” of irradiation before it leaves the factory. Dyna- 
standards are nonsense,” says Captain Lewis Wy- Slaughter threatens the air from several other mite, the pilots point out, provides the bang in al- 
man, a senior TCA pilot. “In Canada the situation directions: most every home-made bomb. A stick of dynamite 
is worse, but luckily we have fewer military planes Although formal proot is lacking, there seems to no more radioactive CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
coos 
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The day the Wright brothers lifted the first heavier- passengers to find out whether they were satisfied he puts his name on a waiting list. A little less than 
than-air craft off the ground under its own power, with their latest flight, and if not why not. A few half the time, he’s pushed onto an alternate flight. 
there must have been one or two onlookers who years ago about twenty percent of the passengers All of these telephone transactions are trouble- 
speculated that some day flying might be a faster, said no, they were not satisfied. for any one of a some; more than one caller out of ten complains 
more comfortable, and possibly even cheaper way score of irritating reasons. In the latest survey, about delays even in getting a booking clerk to 
to get around than going by land or sea. And so, which was made less than a year ago, only tour- answer the phone. When he’s finally made a return 
these days, it often Is. teen percent weren't satisfied. But this is one of reservation, he has to reconfirm it at the other end, 
But you will find it hard to sell the convenience those arithmetical shuffles that deserve a second a step that annoys people who intend to fly and 
of air travel to the businessman who recently flew look. Far more people are flying now: in 1959, doesn’t bother the ones who intend to back out — 
from Toronto to Windsor and learned four angry ICA carried well over three million passengers, they reconfirm and fail to show up anyway. With 
days later that TCA had finally located his lost and since fourteen percent of them griped about a reservation made, a would-be passenger can’t 
~*~ baggage in, of all places, Prague. Nor will you find the flight they were on, this means that between relax till plane time; he has to pick up his ticket 
f it easy to sell its speed to the thousands of people four and five hundred thousand flights went sour (and pay for it in cash unless he has a credit card 
who fly from Ottawa to Montreal in half an hour, last year. Here are the annoyances that soured or a yen to pay in installments) at a downtown 
: and then spend forty-five minutes trying to jostle people most frequently, and the steps the airlines ticket office several hours before flight time. Few 
other passengers out of a seat in one of the hand- are taking to improve them. (Although much of people who fly often have missed being held up for 
ful of Fords that pass for ground transportation the information about passenger complaints is half an hour at the ticket counter while the man 
between Dorval Airport and downtown Montreal. from TCA’s files, it can be read as representative ahead of them negotiates a trip to Karachi. But the 
Nor will you but let’s start at the beginning of all air travel): climactic outrage comes when a man who has 
and find out what gripes people about air travel, The too-frequent botch of air reservations: One wheedled and bullied his way into a seat on a 
and why the airlines have so many dissatisfied out of four people who phone TCA can’t get a supposedly sold-out plane steps inside (if he isn’t 
customers. reservation on the flight he wants. He has a slightly informed at the airport that a mistake has been 
For several years TCA has been surveying its better than even chance of getting it eventually, it made and he'll have to. CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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are bankrolled by the taxpayers, will keep swelling 
the irritations and risks that harass air travelers the real cost of air travel. In 1956 a first-class 
by no means covers all the ground—anybody who Toronto-Edmonton flight cost $132. Now it costs 
travels by air a good deal probably fears a hazard $127. Other domestic air fares have dropped to 
scale, although in the U.S. domestic fares have 
gone up slightiy. On long international flights the 
reductions have been, and will go on being, more 
important. In mid-March this year the airlines in- 
troduced a seventeen-day round trip excursion fare 
between Montreal and London of $299. Four 
years ago the cheapest trans-Atlantic return fare 
was $511. When the jetliners now coming into 
service are broken in, they ll probably make an- 
other round of price-cutting possible. 

Reliability: Computing machines now being pro- 
grammed are expected to produce a sharp rise in In the months since the At 
the accuracy of weather forecasts, which will be which rules on applications for air-route franchises 
reflected in flight information. The new jet airliners in Canada, gave Canadian Pacific Airlines the right 
are simpler machines, in an engineering sense, than to fly a limited cross-country service, TCA has 
other important departments of air travel: present propeller-driven planes. This should re- 
Price: Bigger and faster planes will continue to duce repair and breakdown delays. Automatic 
landing systems are under hopeful test; they are 
expected to be able to bring a plane down at its 


scheduled destination regardless of local weather 
conditions. The vertical - take - off - and - landing 
planes, if and when they come, will be able to put 


The catalogue given in the previous sections of 


down at a choice of landing sites in the same city. 
Competition: If anything, competition among the 
world’s airlines will tend to become even less ag- 
gressive than the brotherly competition-by-agree- 
ment that governs most air travel now. The air- 
lines’ position, simply stated, is this: an empty 
airplane costs as much to buy, as much to main- 
ta2in, and almost as much to fly, as a full one. If 


or denounces an aggravation that isn’t even men- 
tioned. The man who told TCA that, after one 
flight from Vancouver to Victoria, his baggage 
looked as though it had been around the world, 
was hardly alone in his exasperation. Nor was the 
man who said he could see “no excuse or justifica- 
tion” for a TCA phone call that tumbled him out of 
bed at 5 a.m. to tell him that he had been switched 
from an 8.30 a.m. flight to one half an hour later. 

If the airlines sit on their hands while the appre- 
hension and aggravation described here fester, air 
travel will be in grave trouble. But the airlines have 
more than optimism and apologies going for them 
Some of their solutions have already been describ- 
ed. Here is what they expect to happen in three 


one line can fill all its seats on a given route, the 
airlines argue, two lines will be lucky to fill much 
more than half their seats. (In practice, a line that 
sells seventy percent of its seats is doing very well.) 
Transport Board, 


been forced to pay more attention to its passengers 
comfort or lose customers to its hustling new com 
petitor. But TCA has lost a good many passengers 
to CPA anyway — so 


pare the price of air tickets, even though the cost 
of airfields, controls and elaborate facilities, which 


, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE &S2Z 
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Coch re banned f Mont I Pa I ourmet club; instead iembel p champagne as an appetizer. 
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Quebec's inimitable gourmets 


Nowhere this side of France will you find a more haughty and exclusive 


eroup of clubs dedicated to the delicate art of vood eating 


It happened nearly ten years ago at the Club 400 There are more than fifty gourmet clubs in Que- 
restaurant in Montreal, but gourmets there still bec province, ranging in size from 100 members 
chuckle over it and retell the story. It seems that down to five 
Henri Fiset, lawyer and noted gourmet, had order- Of these thirty are exclusively male, twenty have 
ed a Sole Véronique. which takes about twenty mixed membership, and one is exclusively female. 
minutes to prepare, and was just about to enjoy While there are gourmet clubs elsewhere, such as 
it, with a good bottle of Montrachet, when an- New York’s Amis d’Escoffier, Quebec has far 
BY KEN JOHNSTONE other lawyer-gourmet, Bernard Nantel, paused at more of them per capita than any other province 
his table to chat. Fiset interrupted Nantel in the or American state and for austerity of standard 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ' RON middle of his greetings:.““Excuse me,” said Fiset, and strictness of rule the Quebec clubs cannot be 
but this dish has taken twenty minutes careful matched this side of France 
preparation and | must eat it at once. I will speak Even as golf, tennis and bridge clubs have their 
with you later.” Insulted, Nantel stalked off, and champions, so do gourmet clubs. The individual 
he hasn't spoken to Fiset since who can prepare great food or has the taste to 
The other day | asked Nantel about the incident judge great food and wine can, in Quebec, walk in 
His face froze and he said curtly: “For me, that the company of the famous. 
man is dead There’s Gerard Delage, for instance. Fortyish, 
And Fiset later explained: “If that gentleman of medium height and trim of figure, he is Secre- 
whose name I can't recall was insulted by me, let tary-General of the Quebec Hotel Association. As 
me tell you that there would have been near-mur- such he had an active hand in the formation of 
der if he had lifted an old red wine to look at the the three largest gourmet clubs. These are the 
label as he did with my white wine that day. For- Prosper Montagne, Les Amis d’Escoffier and Les 
tunately white wine has very little sediment.” Compagnons de la Bonne Table. Each has at 
In the whole of North America such an incident least sixty members. The first, affiliated with the 
could only happen in Quebec province, where parent club in Paris, is limited to Montreal mem- 
cooking and eating rank among the higher forms bership, the second extends over all of Quebec, 
of art and where gourmets band into clubs that are and is affiliated with the New York club of the 
more fun and a lot more exclusive than music same name, and the third is also province-wide 
clubs, hunt clubs, bridge clubs, chess clubs or and is dedicated to the glorification of Cana- 
stamp clubs dian dishes. Delage is a lawyer by profession (law- 
is MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, MAY 1960 
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yers, doctors, hotelmen and journalists are the 
most numerous members of the big clubs) and 
consequently he is ideally suited to assure that the 
strict gourmet rules are observed at the six major 
gourmet banquets he attends annually. These rules 
include: no hard liquor before the meal, no smok- 
ing before dessert, and no bread, butter, water, salt 
or any condiment on the table, since each dish is 
supposed to be perfectly seasoned in the cooking 
No politics, religion or business affairs may be 
discussed at the table, a rule that apparently leaves 
food, wine and sex as the sole subjects for discus 


sion. This arrangement seems to suit all the mem 


bers perfectly 
While all genuine gourmets agree on these rules 
in fact their observance mainly separates a gour 
met gathering from just any table of friends sit 
ting down to enjoy a good meal they are divided 
on other issues, such as the inclusion of women 


in gourmet clubs. Speaking for the “antis,” D 





told me: “It is impossible to appreciate a fine 
met meal and an attractive woman at the san 
time. Either demands your full attention.” 
Madame Juliane Billard, an elegant matron with 
an organizing talent, has answered this attitude by 
forming Les Gourmettes Internationales, unique 
the world for the fact that it is made up of thirty 
women, twenty of whom represent different coun 
tries which have consulates in Montreal. Each 


for a gourmet luncheon 


month the ladies meet 
based upon the cuisine of the host member; twice 
a year they invite their husbands to a gourmet din 
ner (at which the husbands pick up the tabs) 
Mme. Billard is the wife of soldierly Commandar 
Maurice Billard, editor and publisher of Gastro 
nomie, a monthly magazine printed in Montreal 
and subscribed to by 10,000 gourmets in 17 coun 
tries throughout the world 

A gourmet with no fixed views on the suffragette 
question is Maurice Coupal, a young Montrea 
businessman, dapper, slim, brisk, who belongs to 
three different clubs, one of which is mixed 
Coupal, who is often called on to act as judge in 
such events as the annual Salon Culinaire in which 
Quebec’s top chefs compete for prizes, earned 
undying fame in gourmet circles by hiring a group 
of Indians at Oka to fish the small streams of the 
area for crawfish. Coupal served forty dozen of 
the tiny crustaceans at a notable gourmet gathering 
and went down in gastronomical history as_ the 
originator of a new and exotic dish 

His good friend, the formidable Henri Fiset 
actually a soft-spoken, gentle man in his late for 
ties, with a graying mustache who, like many 
gourmets, is trim of figure. He admitted to me 
cheerfully that fine foods and wine were his favor 
ite hobby There comes a time in your life,” he 
said reflectively when you realize that you are 
not going to measure up to all the dreams and 
imbitions of your youth. Then a concern with 
gastronomy is a pleasant and harmless pursuit 
which becomes more and more intriguing as you 
become involved. And you can taste its rewards 
I yoursell 

Fiset does not believe in large gourmet clubs 
| have belonged to several, including the Prosper 
Montagne Club,” he said, “but I resigned, because 
they lack the intimacy of a smaller group. On the 
ther hand | admit that it would be impossible for 
small group to enjoy the kind of gourmet dinner 
you obtain with the larger club. It is a matter of 


) 


cost. The vintage wines CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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Gourmet Dr. Romeo Boucher sips an aged wine before serving. One bottle in four spoils, three ar pert 
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| he artist who draws on evervthing 
; c 
George Feyer's irrepressible and irreverent cartoons won 
hima passport to Canada. Nowadays his sharp pen mocks 
prudery, spikes pomposity, and even peddles cookies. Ht 


is makine him the country’s most prosperous cartoonist 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 





Hi r ] I I rawin 
vl . d F¢ I I outing of sanctimonious doc 
h ( tring | earned him such sobriquets as imp, 
‘ hobgoblin. faun and even satyr. The analogies are 
Hi r\ ot inapt. In | fratl all boy’s body, his mousey 
rew-cut ur, his gimpy leg, his limp poetic pos 
onally ture id his broken English speech there ts an in 
ediat summo to feminine compassion and 
I | ( curlosit But women who look for the first time 
he , dt nto his sensitive face and big blue baby eves, and 
is. Hi ¢ t to find there e fragile soul of an Algernon 
Hit P ‘ ym show fi Swinburne aiscovel nstead the cloven - hooved 
r Vv I t ti ( nt ol i b Gd schiet of Pan 
; Bongo e di Fever will not repress his earthy drollery even 
i to protect his reputation and his pocket. Eleven 
et ears ago, when he was living by manual labor on 
} ! on acts | I eighteen dollars a week ind trying to win the | 
ra } ol oO prov il of Canadian editors. he sold to Maclean's 
1 H t I ters na a cartoon about a man being fitted for glasses 
Ol ‘ ercial ti After it was published other immigrants informed 
‘ the editors that the letters on the optician’s rht 
( nts tor testing chart formed a second joke, a crack couch 
oO d in sot of the coarsest words in the Hungarian 
t I ( Ktall inguade Fever was tntormed that editor sense 
t | of humor wasnt quite that elastic. But the admon 
Oo n tion had little effect upon the cartoonist’s styl 
si \ f five-tho Doggedly, Feyer goes on submitting, even today 
i | Rosedal listrict cartoons that could turn Maclean's into a col 
\ t one third of out rejected b ts netitor ef La Vie Parisienne 
h { ] { ntional I he ditors shrug resignedly and riffle through 
the masses of Fever sketches for publishable spec: 
() | Mac last en A classic example of his comedy ts Cal 
ti toon of animals filing two by two into Noah's Ark 
! » \ \! rpl ed tud tl reade xTCeIVE 
nN ( } yf tt 1 peeping S if feartul 
a I »\ t of the Ir t end ol : <¢ 1 il 
! rtoon s been reproduced tn thirty-six 
tries d Fever expects that it will go on 
| velling for some time CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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Will cash 
ever come back? 


Credit cards started 
as a playboy’s gimmick. 
Now, under our very noses, 
they're quietly taking over 
us legal (but costly ) tender 
for just about everything 


(Canadians need—or desire 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


ro. y b EF ANLAN 


N Se PEERING round the urve of time, Ed- 


ward Bellamy co ved in his novel Looking Back 
ird, a here who wakes in the year 2000. The world 
noneyle Anvone can have whatever he desires 

vhenever he desires it” by presenting a small piece of 
te % ra redit ryt 


Ihe world in 1960 is not yet moneyless, but three 


int credit-card firt Ihe Diners’ Club, American 
xpress (“Amex”) and Carte Blanche. are hustling 
long the road toward Bellamy’s vision. They claim 
their cards al modern magic not entirely an idle 
y t. fo vith the and their little vest pockel dire 
tories Of places that honor them you can roam sans 
ent or centime through 96 world capitals and con- 
ure up aimost anything you want. One newspaper- 


in in Madrid financed an 


evenings outing with a 


night-club dancer by listing her on his Diners’ Club 
vill lessert 
You 1 Oe I r hotel for i Week ad | nt 
think hin yuu d want th you uuldnt put 
on vo { (rsienn Brewer inagel ot 
foronto’s King Edward Sheraton Hotel You can 
en r, hire a steno, order roses, theatre tickets, 
m for everything fro i newspaper to a fur coat.’ 


Ihe Sheraton chain, world’s second largest, is linked 


with The Diners’ Club 


Until now, this had been no more than an interest- 


ng social phenomenon, a credit toy of today’s nou 
eau riche, the expense-account spender. But in the 
past few months, a fourth firm, International Charge 
Ltd... backed by several CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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wartime 
hide-out 


“It happened to me”’ 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean’s 

stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean's 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 


IF PRESSED, many fortunate Canadians will con- 
fess they had a hard time settling down after World 
War Il. I call them fortunate for this reason: | 
found it impossible to settle down at all 

By 1952, seven years after my discharge from 
the RCAF, I was thirty-four years old and still 
restless. I'd put in two years at the University of 
Manitoba, worked in a horticultural nursery in 
Victoria and a cellulose plant in Prince Rupert, 
and toured the U.S. aimlessly by bus 

Then, all set to emigrate to New Zealand for no 
specific reason whatever, I went back to say good- 
by to my parents on their farm near Hamiota, Man 

My father was sympathetic about my state of 
mind. “The war mixed you up, son,” he said 
“There’s something in life that you’re missing, but 
you don’t know what it is. Why not rejoin the air 
force? Maybe that will help.” 


Suddenly that seemed a good idea. I'd not been 


able to forget some wartime memories, and I was 
especially haunted by the know ledge that someone 

I didn’t know who—had betrayed me and others 
to the Germans when it might have cost us our 
lives. I rejoined the RCAF in January 1953, took 
a photo course at Camp Borden, and was sent to 
Rockcliffe in October. I met Stella O'Byrne, an 
airwoman nine years younger than myself, courted 
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At 


chamber where Teun Rinjsburger and his wife later hid him. 


For ten dangerous weeks, a Dutch family 
hid a Canadian airman from the Nazis. 


Then he was betrayed by an unknown. 


After eighteen years 


he returned and made a surprising discovery 


BY CORPORAL JAMES N. KIRK, RCAF, as told to Lawrence Earl 


her, and married her in March. 1956. 

I told Stella I wanted to get back to Europe to 
find some people | had known during the war. She 
was willing, so I applied for a European posting 
By the time it came, in September 1958, we had a 
son, Patrick. Before that year was out we had ar- 
rived at No. | Fighter Wing, RCAF, in Marville, 
France. My first leave came in March 1959. The 
three of us young Pat, Stella, and | climbed 
into our car and headed for the Netherlands 

Stella and the boy were tired when we reached 
Almelo, halfway up the eastern side of Holland 
I left them resting at a hotel and drove on to the 
village of Sibculo. And, all the way on this last 
short stage of my long-delayed pilgrimage, the ad- 
venture that had happened to me eighteen years 


before came alive in my memory 


I was twenty-two then—a sprog, as they called 
the green ones in the air force—and this was to be 
my first operational mission. I had just been posted 
to 405 Squadron, which was to become the first 
all-Canadian bomber squadron in Britain. | had 
been trained as a wireless air gunner, but I was to 
serve aS nose gunner for the first five trips, in 
order to get oriented. Bill Dosseter was rear gun- 
ner, I recall, but he was an CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 


The Hague, Kirk finds he can still squeeze into the secret 


23 


The Prenger sisters remind Kirk of the sights he used to see from his first hiding place — in their bakery. 
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O%o deal with 


How to 
scare off a sex criminal 


How te 
burglarproof your home 


How to 
act in a stick-up 


How to 


foil pickpockets and con men 


SEX ASSAILANT 


URGLAR ive lig i not just 


softly 


weapon 


rhe 


—— 


THIS YEAR, 40.000 offences against the Crim 
inal Code will be committed in Metro Toronto 
Thousands of citizens will have their lives en 
dangered. Other thousands will have some of 
their property forcibly taken trom them 
Crimes of violence such as assault, kidnap- 
ing and murder are usually sudden and un- 
expected and difficult to prevent. However, 
there's a greal deal the average person can do to 
safeguard his property. Last year, Metro thieves 
made off with more than $10 million in money, 
securities, goods and automobiles. Many of the 
losses were unnecessary. caused by carelessness 
and thoughtlessness. “Break and enter” cases are 
the most frequent type of offence we encounter 
What can you, as a private individual, do to pro 


) 


tect yourself against it? The question is pertinent 
not only to city dwellers, but to persons in com- 
munities of any size 

[he first important thing te remember is that 
an unoccupied house is an attractive target to a 
thief. Therefore, don’t publicize your absence 
When you're vacationing make sure that you stop 
delivery of mail, milk, bread and newspapers. By 
all means, have your holiday reported on the 
social pages if you enjoy that sort of thing 
but after you return. Criminals are avid news- 
paper readers. They're even interested in furieral 
and wedding announcements, which tip them off 


that a family might be away for even a few hours. 


Leaving lights on in an empty house is a good 
idea, but use a little imagination. Have the lights 
distributed throughout the house, not just in the 
hallways. A radio, softly playing, is probably a 
greater deterrent to burglars than lights. If you're 
away a lot. a telephone-answering service might 
be a good investment. Many thieves check on a 
prospective “job” by phoning several times to 
make sure there’s nobody at home. Perhaps the 
simplest and least expensive domestic burglat 
alarm is a watch dog. The barking of a large dog 
is apt to discourage even the most enterprising 
prowler. But make sure that your animal meas 
ures up to the job. A few months ago, thieves 
entered one home and stole a thousand dollars 
worth of merchandise—as well as the watch dog 

Equip your doors with stout locks and give out 
as few extra keys as possible. Check on the loca 
tion of your milk chute. In some modern homes 
it's possible to slip the lock on the inside of the 
side door by reaching through the milk chute 
Windows, particularly in the basement, shouid 
be bolted 

Even if a thief does manage to break in, there 
are still precautions to minimize your losses 
Large sums of money, valuable furs or jewels 
Thieves like to 
grab and run. The chances are they won't spend 
the time or don't have the skill to crack a safe 
Better advice still 


should be lett in a sturdy safe 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 


As told to SIDNEY KATZ 
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HOLDUP MAN Do what he says. but look him over for 


scars. Memorize his gun’s description 


PICKPOCKET 











Don Newlands 


Story by Cathie Breslin 


\ Maclean’s pie torial. Iyy 


Lisme?r make s scores of skete he § 
like this on summer vacations, 


paints them in oils at home late r. 


ARTHUR LISMER’S YOUNG FRIENDS: 





A Canadian art master 
meets and 
teaches a new veneration 


“Did you see a fairy?” the wide-eyed three-year-old asked the tall, for- 
bidding man, who with his frayed silk tie, wispy white crown and precarious 
yeglasses could pass for Ebenezer Scrooge 
Not this morning, but I'll draw one for you,” answered seventy-four- 
year-old Arthur Lismer, one of Canada’s most eminent painters. He crouched 
on the floor to turn out a red pastel fairy 
Lismer has been a formidable name in Canadian art since 1919, when he 


pecan 


e what he calls “one of the dumb founders” of the Group of Seven, 
perhaps the most distinctive art movement yet to emerge in Canada. But three 
years earlier he had started teaching art, an interest that is undiminished. 
Lismer took over the Montreal Museum Art Centre twenty years ago when it 
had fifty students and no stafl 
Housed in a former mansion with eight bathrooms, it offers forty-eight 
classes a week to over seven hundred pupils aged “from three to Grandma 
Moses.” Last February the mansion was gutted by a midnight fire that charred 
many students’ paintings and some Lismer drawings a loss he describes as 
not irreparable.” Classes are being held in odd corners of the main museum 
yuilding while the mansion ts repaired 
The Centre’s fifteen teachers are headed by Audrey Taylor, an attractive, 
benign woman who met Lismer as a shy teen-aged student thirty-seven years 


igo. She is abetted by student teachers who come from the Bahamas, South 





Africa, Australia and various corners of Canada. (Over half are from Mont- 
real, some of them graduates from Lismer’s children’s classes.) 

Why such a widespread attraction to the school? “Now you're making me 
boast,” sighed Dr. Lismer. “They come because of a particular quality.” This 
quality” is reflected in his teaching philosophy 

We study the growth and personality of a child: this has nothing to do 
with talent. Art is the only way a three-year-old can communicate; he can't 
talk, can’t read and doesn’t reveal much except through his drawings 

“At four he begins to make simple drawings, and at five he gives a name 
to things. At eight he’s in touch with the real world, and won't admit an 
angel’s an angel if it doesn’t have wings 

“Then we also have classes for grownups; a lot of the ladies have their 
artist grandfathers’ miniatures at home. Some frightful things come of this, 
but they enjoy doing it.” 

To Lismer, who can create a pink peacock for a continued overleaf 
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STORY AND PICTURES CONTINUED OVERLEAIT 




















The kindliest of “Scrooges,”’ Lismer’s gruff voice doesn’t awe the 
toddlers who learn from the great Canadian 


artist. The man who helped found the rebellious Group of Seven 


decorates laughing faces, turns paint spillings into peacocks 
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four-year-old out of paint spillings on the floor, there is also a danger: “‘chil- 
dren may think the rest of school will be like this. But you’ve got to give a 
child freedom betore you can do something with him.’ 


Lismer delivers these opinions in a gruff, brisk bark which is meant to 


conceal his sympathy ind fools no one least of all the children 
Ot hi tudent teachers. who have spread his techniques all over Canada 
id carried them abroad, he says: “They come here if they’re poor in math 
nd t ke niversitvy. Within art education there are the passionate 
lgrims and the duds 
His own motivations he finds even more embarrassing. “I don’t think vou 
hoose this job: it chooses you. | took it because | couldn't pay the rent and 


rt terials were cheaper here. My wife savs I'm completely nuts 
Ihe “Doctor” before his name is an honorary degree from Dalhousie 
‘ University, in Halifax. where he did his first teaching An hour after I got 
t | stopped 1 little store to make a phone call and tried out the sound of it 
lhe storekeeper said Oh, doctor. I'm so glad ou re here nv babv ts sick.’ 
I told her I was a horse doctor 
Lismer’s owt rious work few hundred drawings and fewer paintings 
I orn on his summer vacations. “Il spend six weeks in the wilds 
ft Brit Columbia, where there’s no telephone and not a child within 9( 
| ke enough sketches to keep me painting the rest of the 
rr hen there are dishes to be done. so I've got in the habit 
f painti tul s fast as my wife can wash the dishes 
And for t ibject o tirement Why. mv whole disposition is a 
retil 7 oO i orts Wh ta thing to mention! * 


Lismer’s magic touch with word and = brush opens a 


new world for shy and sometimes tearful newconers 











{t the Montreal Museum Art Centre, Lismer encourages rather 


than teaches. He insists: *‘ You've got to 


give a child freedom before you can do something with him” 











‘The most 
famous 
unknown 


in TV 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY 
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You probably know Larry Mann. CBE actor. 


But you’ve probably never recognized Larry Mann, 


T% pitchman of a thousand voices. 


What's more, his most exhilarating performances 


never even get on the air 


> hed 
described 


LARRY MANN, whose trade might be 


ictor-etcetera, is one of the few in show business 
ho has succeeded simultaneously in being famous 
ind anonymous. The famous Mann ts Known to mil- 
ons of Canadians as a serious actor on Stage, radio, 
ind television. His bulb-sh iped contours, bedecked 
vith beards, wigs and loony head-gear and emitting 
squeaks trills and exotic accents, also could be seen 
1 few years ago chatting with Uncle Chichimus, an 
irly television puppet of beloved memory, later 


turned up asa regular on the children’s show Howdy 


Doody, and presently can be recognized by the dis- 
cerning in Wayne and Shuster sketches on the Ed 
Sullivan Show 

The anonymous Mann is unknown to all but a 


He’s the off-camera announcer 
the 


a washing machine on a tele- 


handful of Canadians 
vith the round vowels selling instant pudding; 
weird little voice inside 


sion commercial; the thick Russian accent on radio 


warms up a 





'V studio audience 


urging children to put chocolate powder in their milk. 
He’s also the voice that accompanies church-basement 
films about work and the cut-up at an 


industrial show In addition to these 


missionary 
for car salesmen 
functions, he’s the CBC’s top warm-up man, the greet- 
er who relaxes and coaches audiences who turn up 
in television studios to watch the shows 

Mann, a thirty-seven-year-old, glib, beaming pot- 
pourri, 1s described by everyone associated with his 
many crafts 
booking agents, producers—as the most versatile man 
in Canadian show business. Only actor John Drainie 


is mentioned 


directors, advertising agency executives, 


as coming close to Mann in pliability 
and only satirist Max (Rawhide) Ferguson approaches 
him in the and inventiveness of 
Mann, it is agreed, is unique 
“An actor can’t make a five-figure income just 
acting in this country,” Mann “You 
have to do other things, warm-ups, industrial shows, 


range his comic 


Voices 


has observed 


before the start of the panel show Front Page Challenge. 


























Mann t t rehearse tne r\ ole OTF an executive 


! { 


weceeing OMMereials I've SOK everything rol 


cemetery plots to laxatives. | mean everything 
As a pitchman tor 


Magoo-like character 


everything he’s been tl 


who fumbles into a drugstore 
and the 
folksy narrator who thinks boys and girls will adore 


i talking Chevrolet. and to 


searching for Bufferin to cure his headache 


Coco Pufts. He has been 


sell Quik he once was seven different accents suppos 


edly coming trom a shortwave set 


Mann capped these 


international pyrotechnics by delivering the straight 


innouncement at the end. in level Canadian tones 


He also does a multitude of straight commercials 


his voice resonant with conviction. for an assortment 
of products and services, including trust companies 
finance companies, detergents and wa. 

Among his less known facets is his skill as a 
varm-up man the entertainer who banters and 
coaxes a studio audience into becoming a benign and 
Olly group belrore SnHow vyoes On the ill Lar 
Mann 1s acknowledged to be the best in Canada at 
this odd craft 

You know ne Says its the one thing. of all 


I wish | could make 
You walk out 
o hundred people. all of whom feel 
You start to talk and after a while 
Makes 


Its the most exciting job of all 


the things I do, that I enjoy most 
a living doing nothing but warm-ups 
n front of, say, tv 
awkward, uneas 

you can feel a rapport flowing back and forth 
e feel just great 


Mann’s warn 


Just before 


-up technique ts deceptively random 


Front Page Challenge television show 


a few weeks ago, adoul 


sixty adults had arranged 





who hides amid the 








=~ 4 


of plants he grows in his office. 


jungle 


themselves tn on the collapsible 
They 


waited. eves darting at the hulking cameras. the lab 


scattered clumps 


bleachers the CBC sets up for this purpose 


rinth of cables and mike booms, the glaring lights and 
the solemn young men with ear phones statl 

Gradually. their attention shifted to a man stand 
round man whose face mir 


ing before them. a big 


rored the watchful blankness of their own expressions mood 


Mann 


emptiness he has noticed on all studio audience faces 


Larry continued to stare at them with the 


when they first arrive. Very slowly. he began to smile 


He got in return a few timid smiles 
ed. so did the others. He rocked on his feet 
Reflexively. 


jovoush sixty people smiled back at him 


Well. a few brave souls made it he began im 
Good for you. fm Larry Mann ire you all 
feeling pretty good? 

Feel me and see called an elderly man de 
lightedly the 

This man. and two others. attend everv audience ol 
show on nighttime television. Lonely ones. living in 
rooming houses. they have needs long ago recognized 
by Mann, who unfailingly furnishes them with the ( 


same straight line, week after week. He turned to 
} 


ws regulars 


another of 


Anyone here from out-of-town h 
Il am called the regular V1 from Muimico 
Mimico is a suburb of Toronto i 
And how did you get here?” asked Mann 
grinned the regular. “TCA.” There fo 


was general laughter and the old man looked around hea 


I flew here 





Mann explained the function of the 
with its battery of monitor adding that the entire 
station. In the same vein, he explained other items of 
interest 
moment. Mann introduced the Front 


yanel, signaling sturdily for applause as each entered 
His smile widen rns 


vrinning enes 


vising producer of light entertainment 
ISIOn 


pronouncements 


One 


Parack 


were 
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What it’s like to tend a bar 








BY CHARLIE McCAULEY 


WITH TRENT FRAYNE 


ON THE JOB I'VE GOT, no arm this side of the major 
leagues is busier than mine and nobody’s eardrums 
outside of a psychiatrist's office get more exercise. 
I'm a bartender. In forty-two hours every week I 
pour an average of a hundred bottles of whisky, at 
twenty-five jiggers a bottle, and serve sixty cases of 
beer, at twenty-four pints a case, to about fifteen 
hundred men and three hundred women. Most of 
the men are moody, and nearly all of the women 
are determinedly gay. With few exceptions, the 
men and women alike are excessively talkative. 


The bartender is everybody’s sounding board 


I’ve been behind the bar at the Town and Coun- 
try restaurant in Toronto for the last ten years, 
and I’ve found that, mostly, the people just like to 
hear themselves talk. Men’s conversation, when 
they're not staring blankly into their thoughts, runs 
to the news of the day or next fall’s football out- 
look. Women like to talk about last night’s TV pro- 
grams. I figure part of my work is to read the 
papers and watch television so that I can hold up 
my end if I have to, for the big thing in tending 
bar is to make the customer feel comfortable. Oh, 
you slice dozens of oranges for the mixed drinks 
and you squeeze your share of limes and you drop 
a lot of cherries into a lot of glasses. You make 
sure the beer is cold and the ice is crushed and the 
stock is up and the bar is clean and dry, but mostly 
what you're concerned about is that the customer 
finds something in your place that will make him 
want to come back. More often than not, that’s an 
attentive ear. In this connection, I’ve never for- 
gotten the wisdom of a friend of mine in Brooklyn 

I was a cop in Brooklyn years ago, and I used to 
spend some of my off-duty hours in a little neigh- 
borhood bar owned by this friend, a man named 
Johnny, who had a wonderful way with people. 
On a Saturday night when the joint was jumping, 
Johnny would have half a dozen conversations 
going at once while he served people. He’d move 
up and down that bar, refilling glasses, and still 
manage to continue each conversation where he'd 
dropped it. This guy was my ideal. He made the 
customers forget their troubles for a little while. 
He knew I had a desire to get into the business, so 
he gave me a tip I’ve never forgotten 

“Talk to ‘em if they want to talk, Charlie,” he 
said, “but the first requisite of a good bartender is 
that he be a good listener—and he never remem- 
bers what he hears.” 

I've often thought of Johnny’s advice. A well- 
dressed young fellow used to come in with his 
wife, a real nice girl. I hadn't seen them for two or 
three weeks and then he came in alone one night. I 
made a fuss, said it was good to see him, but he 
seemed downcast. So I left him with his thoughts 

He had a couple of drinks and then he started 
to talk. He and his wife weren't getting along, he 
said, and they were thinking about a divorce. He 
said a lot of things he CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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Enjoy Hi-Fi 
on the Highway with a 
Blaupunkt FM-AM Radio 


Here’s the newest thrill for drivers 
ar for the best in sound. 

The superbly crafted Blaupunkt Hi-Fi car 
radio has sparkling-clear, full voiced 









tone that will even satisfy owners 

of elaborate home Hi-Fi equipment. 
Specia'ly shielded against electrical 
Blaupunkt FM-AM radios 
give extended long distance 

reception Available for | j 
111 models of cars. With the 


Frankfurt (illustrated) 


interference 
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for fun outdoors. 
Ask your car 
dealer for a 


demonstt iT1OM. 
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HAVE YOUR BEST SUMMER EVER 


Really live. Enjoy the fun of going 
places, doing things. It’s so easy in 
Ontario. Start your best summer 
ever by mailing the coupon below. 
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FREE ONTARIO TRAVEL 


LITERATURE *Onzzc:, 
explore - W go, where to stay atthe! . 





KNOW ONTARIO BETTER 


OINTAR DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND P BLICITY, Hon. Bryon l. Cathcart, Minister 





\laclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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~| THE UNFORGIVEN: Audrey Hepburn daubs her brow 


with the mark of the Kiowa tribe and prepares to surrender 


BEST BET 4 


herself to the invading redskins after learning that she is an Indian, stolen in 


fancy by her white foster parents. Famed director John Huston’s first western 


with racial tensions in Texas shortly after the Civil War. It’s a handsome 
and suspenseful action drama, although Huston is less successful with the 
emotional relationships of his characters than with the photogenic glories of 


environment. [The worthy cast includes Burt Lancaster, Lillian Gish, Audie 
Murphy, John Saxon, Charles Bickford, and Montreal-born Joseph Wiseman 
Dn 


performance as a psalm-singing, sabre-rattling troublemaker 


HELLER IN PINK TIGHTS: In the title role, the spectacular Sophia Loren 
portrays the Italian glamour-star of a pioneer road-show troupe of actors in 
the Wild West. Anthony Quinn is the serious-minded boss of the company, and 
Steve Forrest is a genial gunfighter who tags along and proves helpful in 


mergencies. The film’s pace is sometimes a bit too leisurely but I found it a 


THE RISE AND FALL OF LEGS DIAMOND: As in the case of the recent 
} + 


wood “biography” of Pretty Boy Floyd, this pseudo-documentary drama 
quite a dashing fellow of the heartless thug the film is pretending to 


plore. With Ray Danton. Rating: fair 


ROSEMARY: Not intended (or recommended) for the kiddies, this sardonic 
omedy-drama from West Germany spins a bizarre and fascinating yarn about 
prostitute (Nadja Tiller) whose regular clients include half a dozen of the 


j 1 


ndustrialists in postwar Germany. The dubbed English dialogue 1s more 
t 


FHE TINGLER: Theatres showing this gimmicky horror melodrama are equip 
ping some of their seats with hidden motors which buzz and vibrate at strategic 


noments in the story. With or without such external stimulation, the film 1s 


ore often silly than frightening. Vincent Price appears as a pathologist who 
™ a Ise one . } incler lawine ) f 
oves that a living creature known as The Tingler a Clawing monster OI! 
ncredible strengtl is somehow formed inside the body of any human 
p d by sheer terror 


WHEN COMEDY WAS KING: There is far too much pointless chatter by an 
off-screen “narrator but a generous amount of laughter nonetheless in this 
feature-length compilation of funny bits from the great days of the silent 
novies. Charlie Chaplin (not at his best Mabel Normand, Fatty Arbuckle, 


Charlie Chase and the early Laurel-and-Hardy are among the buffoons rep 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Ben-Hur: Bib drat Excelle Once More, With Feeling! Comedy 
The Bramble Bush: “Adult n I music. Fair 
Eugene Onegin: ‘ ne G Our Man in Havana: Spy comedy. Gooc 
Please Don't Eat the Daisies: Domes 
Flame Over India: Dran Gooe 6 age 
Feliow a Star: Comedy. I The Purple Gang: ¢ ne d a. Px 
Happy Anniversary: Sexy farce. If , Seven Thieves: ( — Bond 
Home From the Hill: Drama. Goox Sink the Bismarck! Wa: sea dr 
the Hypnotic Eye: H Fair Excellent 
I'm All Right, Jack: Come Good SOS Pacific: Suspense dran Good 
Jet Over the Atlantic: Suspense. Fair The Story on Page One: Courtroom dr 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth: Excellent 
Science fictic Goor Tall Story: Campus comedy. f 
Toby Tyler: Circus adventure. Good, 


Left, Right and Centre: Comedy. | 
Too Soon to Love: Drama. Poor 


Man on a String: Spy dram Goor A Touch of Larceny: Comedy. Good, 

Masters of the Congo Jungle: African | Trial of Sgt. Rutledge: Drama. Fair 
documentary story. Exceller Who Was That Lady? Comed:. Fair. 

The Mouse That Roared: Comedy. Good The Wreck of the Mary Deare: Sea 

Odds Against Tomorrow: Drama. Good mvystery-c ma. Excellent 
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Gold mine of goodness...and Vitamin C 











rink Grapefruit Juice from‘ Florida 


Costs on l y 


Vitamin C is one vitamin we should have a such a good idea to drink glass after glass of 

fresh supply of every day, because our bodies delicious, refreshing Canned Grapefruit pennies 
can't store it. Fortunately, Florida grapefruit Juice from Florida! cuit 
juice is an excellent dietary source of Vitamin Canned Grapefruit Juice from Florida is a glass: 
C, providing it in a natural way—in combina- so good—and so convenient. It comes full 

tion with other food benefits. That's why it’s strength—ready to pour. Enjoy it often! 
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ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 


AURORA NTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 6 TO 13 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
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OLD BOYS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
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BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 
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For Prospectus and Scholar ship 


Information write to 


The Headmaster 
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i went back to my wartime hide-out 





The skipper shouted: “Our engine’s been hit... 


Prepare to pail out!’’ | had never jumped before 
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HENRY IV, PART I. Great performers from 
Canada and all over the world bring alive 
the exciting pageantry and stirring conflicts 
of Shakespearean drama on the 
plattorm 

Theatre. 


unique 


open stage of the Stratford 


Festival 


Seagram. 
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about Canada 


The advertisement on the facing 
page is one of a series now being 
published by The House of Seagram in 
magazines circulating throughout the 
world. From these Seagram advertise- 
ments the people of many lands — 
in Latin America, Asia, Europe and 
Africa - 


.. her wealth of resources 


come to know Canada better 
ee her 
achievements 
and 
renowned cultural activities, such as 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 


outstanding industrial 


and her great traditions 





Over the years, through its adver4 
tising abroad, The House of Seagram| 
has continually told the people off 
other lands about our country and her 
many distinctively Canadian customs, 
achievements and products. 


The House of Svagram has always 
believed that, in addition to promoting 
its own products in foreign markets, 
the 
all Canadian products and accomplish- 


promoting reputation abroad off 
ments is in the best interests of every 


Canadian. 


these full-colour world- 


wide advertising campaigns, Seagram 


Through 
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this fa- 
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varied natural resources of 
voured land ee 


of our great and growing nation. 
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Canada is Famous for its Stratford Festival  sisispamciv nth. tisat at Stat 


ford, on the river Avon, in Ontario, 
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oulder of my borrowed coat and 


showed my Canada shoulder flash. 


She smiled, opening the door wide, and 
bustled me in, chattering to her family in 
runawa Dutch. She sent one of her 
laughte ) o bring her grandfather 
from down e reel 

M Dekke though seventy, stood 

ect; he wore a graying vandyke 
beard: and he knew enough English to 
understand when I said I had been shot 
down. He asked my plans and I could 
on h \ 

Then I saw an undecided look in his 


eye. Was he thinking of turning me in? 


He told me there was no way to get 


icross the channel because the Germans 
1 commandeered a boats, large and 
Mr. Dekker gave me a sudden 
smile. He had decided he could trust me. 
He d hidden a rowboat on the North 
Sea coast, he said, and would be glad to 
ke me across in it himself 
I stared incredulously. A man of his 
| refused politely: I'd rather go 
overland to Spain and Gibraltar I said 
Nobody seemed to know much about 
scape routes that early in the war. As we 
talked, the women brought me _ boiled 
eggs and sour porridge, which I wolfed 
down. And it was marvelous to rest in a 


comfortable bed that night 


Next morning I had a visitor-—a young 
policeman of the village. “I can get you 
into a movement that will get you to Eng- 
land,” he said, sounding confident. I was 


to learn that this came more from desire 
than ability to deliver; for I was the first 
Allied airman shot down in the area and 
no underground was yet organized in 
Sibculo 

That night, he and a companion arriv- 
ed on bicycles, both in police uniform. 
They had brought a spare uniform for 
me and an extra bike. I changed into 
police togs and was taken to a small 
bakery at the other end of the village 
which, my friends explained, was used 
by the local police for their coffee breaks. 
No German, they argued, would suspect 
a pri- 
vate home with a small shop in front and 


my being hidden there. The place 
bake ovens in back was run by two 


sisters and their older brother Ali, 


JASPER 


Fenna, and Fritz Prenger. I did not 
dream then that I would stay with them 
for ten weeks. 


Now, eighteen years later, I stood at 
their shop door again. As I opened the 
door, a bell tinkled to announce me and 
the smell of fresh baked bread teased me 
backward into time; and then Ali came 
into the shop, wiping her capable hands 
on her apron. No, she had not changed 
eighteen years’ worth: she had gained a 
few pounds and wore glasses now, but 
her tawny hair still haloed her head 
loosely. 

“Jim! Jim Kirk!” she cried. She had 
never been demonstrative, but I recalled 
that she used to get pink-cheeked when 
excited and her cheeks were pink now. 
In groping English, she said that Fenna 
and Fritz were shopping in a _ neighbor- 
hood town. Then her English all but de 
serted her: there was much to say and 
no interpreter. That was something we 
had lost over the years—our ability to 
communicate in halting English and halt 
ing Dutch. 

She shook her head and managed to 
stammer: “Jim—so long a time!” 

I promised to return in the morning 
with Stella and Pat. When we arrived, at 
ten o'clock, Ali had assembled a recep- 
tion committee 
shy; Fenna, 
Dekker, now eighty-eight, still erect, his 


Fritz, gray-haired and 
guietly smiling; and Mr. 
vandyke turned white 
“Dekker,” he said, as if I 
prompting. He pumped my hand. “You 


needed 


should have come to England in my little 
boat. I think we would have made it.” 

With Mr. Dekker translating, Ali said: 
“Would you like to see your old room, 
a single, 
wooden bedstead; a washstand with white 


Jim?” It was just the same: 


and blue earthen jug and basin; and the 
window, facing across the road. 

“Look, Stella,” I said, pointing. “That's 
where the sign was—on the side of that 
shed over there.” 

“What sign?” Stella said. 

Of course it wasn’t there now. 


But eighteen years earlier I saw the 
sign whenever I looked out that window: 


By Simpkins 








‘Be careful son, it might be dangerous.” 
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ANYONE CAUGHT HARBORING 
ALLIED FORCES WILL BE SHOT AT 
ONCE.” I remember the evening Ali 
risked taking me across the street to 
point it out from close enough to read, 
laughing at the irony of the situation. I 
didn’t think it funny 

I had been with the Prengers for ten 
days when I caught the flu. Ali went to a 
Dr. Post, asking him for brandy 

“What for?” he demanded. Spirits were 
very scarce then 

Somebody’s sick 
Who is it? 
Ali, deciding to trust him, told him 


the doctor persisted 


everything; and Dr. Post returned with 
her, bringing the brandy. After that he 


] i t ‘ ] t 
called often to discuss escape plans with 


me. From his own wardrobe he supplied 
me with a gray tweed suit, shirts, ties, 
shoes, socks even topcoat He was not 
then in the underground, but he hoped to 
make contact for me 


to 


As time passed, I grew accustomed 
iving with danger. German soldiers often 
came to the shop to buy cigarettes and 


pastries. I often thought of home and 


wrote letters to my parents for Ali to 
mail after ne wWarl so tnat f I were 
caught and killed my _ disappearance 
would be east partly explained 

At last, ear in October, Dr. Post told 
me Jim ve’ve made contact with the 
underground. You'll soon be moved into 
the west of Holland He had a friend 


make me a false identity card, describing 


me as a deaf mute to allow for my ignol 





ance of the language. And, with a guide, 
I set out early one morning for the town 
of Voorschoten, a few miles north of The 
Hague. Remembering all this, it seemed 
incredible that so many years had passed 


lo the Prengers, it seemed only yester- 


day. They asked eagerly for news of what 
had happened after I left their care 
When I told them, Ali was shocked 
Have you found out who your betraye! 
was?” she asked fiercely. But I could only 


shake my head 


I said Does Dr. Post still live here? 
I'd like to see him 

Alt looked it me _ bleakly He was 
shot.” she said. “The Germans shot him 
The date of his death, I learned was 
April 1945. At least that much was off 
my conscience: Dr. Post could not have 
been killed on my account 

We said goodby a around, and I 
promised to return on my next leave. I 
helped Stella and Pat into the car and 
headed west for Voorschoten 

W lic in hetraver been? No one in 
Sibculo, I was s of that 


On that October day, 1941 (I remem 
bered), my guide and I had boarded the 


train at Almelo, twelve miles from where 


the Prengers lived, and traveled to The 
Hague. There I met my new host and 
hostess, a young couple named Teun and 
Marie Rijnsburger, who lived in a nar 
ow, dead-end street. Marie was in her 
mid-twenties WItT i face that t up 
when she smiled. Teun, with reason, was 
more serious. A slender, pale man, he 


had been a prisoner of war in Germany 
until, promising to work for the German 
labor corps, he had been allowed back 
home with his wife and two-year-old 
daughter 

I had been sent to them by Dr. Post's 
underground contacts —a law student 
named Fritz van der Schriek and a medi 
cal student named George Gussenhoven 
both of Leyden University. Fritz was a 
jovial young man whose smile made him 
ook like Glenn Ford, the movie star 

Now Jim,” Fritz said, when they came 
that night, “there are several possibilities 


of getting you to England. First, we are 








trying to work out details to establish an 
escape route to Switzerland. Second, a 
student friend who has a rubber dinghy 
with a motor, near Rotterdam, is willing 
to try with anyone who wants to get to 
England 

“A rubber dinghy?” I repeated. “Why 
one stray bullet could sink it—and I 
can’t swim.” 

‘Then that idea is no good,” George 
said 

“And the third way?” I asked 

“The RAF would bring in a seaplane,’ 
Fritz said, “and we would get you to the 





right place and have you picked up.” 

“How long a wait would that be?” 

Fritz shrugged. “Months, maybe.” 

“Till wait for the seaplane,” I said 
But I was worried about the long wait 
knowing the penalty for hiding me was 
death. 

The Rijnsburgers, good, simple folk, 
risked that penalty and shared what little 
they had with me. There wasn’t much 
food in Holland: for three weeks I ate 
mostly bread and cheese. Coffee was et 
satz; there was no milk or butter. Then 
Fritz came to say he had found another 


home to pass me on to. My host and 
hostess insisted on giving me a farewell 
dinner 

Marie did her best to make it a mem- 
orable meal 

“What's this?” Teun asked, pointing to 
a round object in bis soup no larger than 
a small walnut 

“Meat,” Marie said. “Den't you re 
member?” We laughed, glad of the 
chance to find the thinnest joke 

Next morning, a loud knocking came 
at the front door. I heard Marie answer, 
then a brusque male voice, then a slam 










































































rf ‘ M fl to nd next d I ddied there, shivering my hand, announcing that his turn had 


f Oo ie that G , nk come to be picked up by the seaplane. 
d had req oned tl f r hen Teun opened the trap, and I was I hope you make it,” I said. 
| no ry [ ( ort back to the east of Holland. Fo I'll make it, all right: so will you,” 
nit Ln I t¢ i | ved fo nort he said, and was rone 
< nal ( od Dak cgocto i i itt About a week later, the local resistance 
' ftir yel here | let another eader called on me. By then, I had de- 
) oO OV trap do f I I Pet Conran of the cided not to ask their names in case I 
Bene t} 1 hidder RAI eal! id I hot down befo I was captured and tortured Good news,” 
f he Ge I cli V H ibsolutely determined t e said. “Peter has reached England and 
\I ove 5 k t ind. He had been mar pects to see you soon 
nk n af 1 p af { { f eks before hi t The day after Christmas, my host took 
floo 1 ne down to the living room, where two 
wo f , e. I ht On D 1 941, Conran shook en were standing. One was a resistance 
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man. The other, in civvy clothes and 
needing a haircut, was Bill Dosseter, 
rear gunner of our Wellington! I rushed 
to shake his hand, feeling absolutely 
wonderful, no longer alone in my fix. I 
was able to tell him, from news Dr. Post 
had given me weeks before, that the rest 
of our crew had been taken prisoner. We 
talked nearly all night. Bill said our plane 
had crashed near Zwolle and he had been 
sheltered in a farmer's loft, over the 
cattle 

On the morning of December 31, Bill, 
our guide, and I set out by train. At 
Utrecht, we found a large black sedan 
waiting for us at the station. In it were 
the driver, a new guide, two Dutch Jews, 
and a Scottish private who had escaped 
from hospital before being shipped to a 
POW camp in Germany. We were to be 
taken to the rendezvous to be picked up 
by the seaplane and we set out at once 

After about twenty minutes, the driver 
stopped the car to make a telephone call 
at a road-side shop. Then we continued 
on our way. I recall we caught up to a 
cluster of cars heading toward The 
Hague. We were sixth in the cluster and 
we continued on in that order, taking 
care not to attract attention by speeding. 

We had been moving along like that 
for some time when, rounding a curve, I 
caught my first daylight glimpse of The 
Hague. At the same instant, I saw several 
German MPs on the road. They had let 
the five other cars in our cluster go 
through, but now, guns drawn, they 
blocked the road, flagging us to a stop. 
It happened as unexpectedly as that: one 
minute we were sure of our approaching 
freedom, the next we were prisoners. The 
Germans must have known about us, 


ght down to the license number of our 
Cal 

I was taken to a prison in The Hague 
known to the Dutch as the Oranje Hotel. 
There I was interrogated for several days, 
glad at least that I had avoided learn 
ing the names of many who helped me. 
I kept my resolve not to betray any of 
my benefactors. 

I was accused of being a spy. Did I 
know I was liable to be shot? Where had 
] got my civvy clothes? What had I done 
for the past five months? Who had helped 
me? To save myself from being shot for 
spying. the only information I gave be- 
sides my name, rank, and number was 
the date and place I was shot down and 
the names of my crew. These facts check- 
ed with what they already knew. At last 
I was told I would be sent as a prisoner 
of war to Germany. 

But before I was taken there to spend 
the rest of the war I was transferred to 
a military prison in Amsterdam used by 
the Germans as a clearing house for cap- 
tured prisoners. I] was taken into the rec- 
ords office. On a table, I saw a _ book, 
open at a page showing dates, names, and 
ranks of allied prisoners. My eyes lit on 
an entry Fit. Lieut. Peter Conran, 
December 3. He had not made it, after 
all. Then I Knew he had been betrayed, 
just as | had been. 


Only now, thinking back, I wonder 
about the driver of our escape car and 
the telephone call he made. Was he the 
traitor that gave us away? But, strangely, 
that isn’t important to me any more. I 
am content to have met again the won 
derful Dutch friends-——the Prengers, the 
Rijnsburgers, and all the others — who 
had risked everything to help me in those 
terrible weeks, long past 

How a psychiatrist would explain it, I 
have no idea; but I know that I have now 
lost my restlessness. By traveling back- 
ward, almost literally, into time, I found 
myself, at last. 
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The impish artist who 


draws on everything 


Continued from page 20 


yet the flood of cheques in pounds, francs, 
marks, guilders, lire and yen that pours 
through his mail box every day 

More examples of Feyer’s genius may 
be seen in a new series of advertisements 
for cookies known as Snackers. One 
drawing shows a terrified little man 
clutching a packet of them. The little man 
is terrified because he in turn ts in the 
clutches of an enormous predatory eagle 
just taking off for some lonely aerie. Im 
mediately below this great bird, as it 
Struggles for altitude under its heavy 
load of victuals, the little man’s wife is 
running. But is she jumping up in an at 
tempt to snatch her husband down? No! 
She is shouting imperiously: “Herman! 
Herman! Drop the Snackers! 

On a fast-selling line of highball glass 
es, which brings him in steady royalties 


Feyer reveals a brand of humor thi 


threatens to put the liquor interests ou 


of business. The male faces shown are 


wracked by a selection of the most b 
zarre hangovers ever seen outside the 
Bowery. One man’s torment shrieks for 


pity through three eyes 


Cars drunk with power 


On TV Feyer is more demure. In fact, 


arly days on a show named Tele 


in the e 
I 


story 1e did sketches suitable for chil 
dren as an illustration of tales told by a 
writer-performer named Pat Patterson 
More recently, during commercials on 
televised hockey game Feyer made 


sketches of automobiles that seemed to 


be drunk with power on Esso 

Feyer has made more than forty ap 
pearances before the cameras with Lister 
Sinclair, the bearded author and television 
personality As Sinclair recites cynical 
verses of his own composition Feyer gives 
them a sort of lunatic reality. On one 
show entitled How To Lose Friends and 
Alienate People, Feyer produced all those 
subtle expressions you see On egotists 
faces when you have to admit that you've 
forgotten their names 

While most of Feyer’s TV work is done 
in Canada he receives many summonses 
from over the border. Recently he was 
signed up by one of the United States 
biggest talent agencies, Music Corpora 
tion of America, to create sophisticated 
cartoon commercials 

As a change from TV _ Feyer totes 
around to conventions, company sales 
meetings, club dinners and public func 
tions an epidiascope, or an elaborate 
magic lantern. This permits him to draw 
on a celluloid pad while audiences watch 
the projected progress of his work on a 
iarge screen. Usually Feyer is paired with 
the gathering’s most light-hearted speaker 
His speedy illustrations of the speaker s 
jokes invariably evoke merriment 

Feyer's most memorable moment at 
the epidiascope came last summer when 
he perched himself on the tower of a 
Toronto Transit Commission overhead 
repair truck. The occasion was Toronto's 
celebration of the opening of the St 


Lawrence Seaway. Feyer executed imag- 
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vastinA® “Nl D Mi O R E Makes handy wall unit, or stands on legs for A N D Mi oO R E Fingertip controls on handle for easy one- 
en toccounter use. So quick, so new / hand operation. Glamorous modern design, turquoise, yellow and white. 


SEE THE LATEST AND GREATEST FROM G-E AT YOUR DEALER'S AND YOU'LL KNOW WHY 
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who has no invisible means of support.” 

Finally, taking out his cartoonist’s pen 
- a small holder that feeds marking ink 
to a thick felt nib — he asks the woman 
for permission to leave his mark upon 
her. He might then transform four of her 
fingers into a quartet of jolly monks or 
two pair of ballet dancers’ legs 

Feyer draws some of his most charac- 
teristic cartoons on women’s skin. One, 
which he drew on the breastbone of his 
wife Michaela, was of a miniature male 
trapeze artist swinging ecstatically from 
her necklace. On the shoulder blades of 
June Callwood, an attractive Canadian 
writer, Feyer depicted a tiny leering 
bowler-hatted man climbing out from the 
back of her dress. Around the cleft in 
the forearm of Joyce Davidson, the 
beautiful blonde TV interviewer, he out- 


lined a rear-view close-up of an unclad 


trollop 

Following these courtesies Feyer then 
returns to the general party. “I am not a 
noisy man he says, “but sometimes I 


feel I must speak up or burst. As soon as 
I speak up other men interrupt me be 
cause I am small. So I have had to arm 
myself against them.” When Feyer finds 
male interruptions no longer tolerable he 
produces from his pocket a football fan's 
rattle, twirls it to ear-splitting effect, and 
creates an electric silence. Then he voices 
his opinions 

Idiosyncracies of this kind prompt 
many people to speak of Freyer as “that 
funny little man.” Feyer protests: “I am 
not a funny littke man. I am sad and 
serious. | am so serious that when I am 
on TV they have to get a stage hand to 
poke me in the back with a broom to 
remind me when to smile. Humor ts my 
business, not my recreation. For recre- 
ation I read philosophy. I get so tired of 
humor. For twelve years Canadians at 
parties have been coming up to me and 
giving me jokes for my cartoons. Because 
they never tell me a new one I feel like 
yelling “Aw shurrup!’ But I am by nature 
i polite man 

\ few years ago Feyer departed early 
with a polite nod and tight lips from a 
gathering he remembers as “a bunch of 
twittering dilettantes In the corridor 
outside the apartment door he found a 
woman's white elbow-length glove He 
whipped out his cartoonists pen and, 
utilizing the fingers of the glove as legs 
and arms, he transformed the garment in 
to a wicked lampoon of a male steam 
hath client. Then he thumb-tacked the 
glove te the wall. For several hours it 
evoked from other arriving and departing 
guests much lively comment 

Feyer inherited his sense of humor 
from his paternal grandfather who was 
a Hungarian farmer. One autumn during 
World War I Grandfather Feyer was at 
his wits’ end for agricultural labor be- 
cause all his hands had been conscript- 
ed. In a big meadow a valuable crop of 
hay lay burning on one side and rotting 
on the other because there was nobody 
to rake it over. Grandfather Feyer had 
an inspiration. He remembered that it 
was illegal at the time to own gold. So 
he went down into the village and spread 
the rumor that under the hay in his 
meadow hundreds of gold bars were 
hidden. A battalion of one thousand sol- 
diers marched up with rakes. They found 
no gold, of course, but they turned the 
hay over in half an hour 

Feyer’s father was, and still is, a Buda- 
pest lawyer. Cartoonist Feyer was born 
in Budapest in 1921. “My parents were 
divorced,” he says, “and then each re- 
married, so that I had two fathers and 
two mothers. I loved them all and they 
were all very friendly. They were liberal 


intellectuals. They hated soldiers, flags, 
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priests, nationalism and all that chauvi 
nistic stuff. And so did I. That’s why I 
had such an unhappy time at school. A 
weak leg from a childhood ailment didn’t 
help me. At school the other boys march 
ed up and down and followed the flag 
But I said to myself To hell with the 
flag. By the time I was fifteen I was 
suffocating under the bombast, the bu- 
reaucracy, and the despotism of life in a 
central European country. I got some of 
it out of my system by drawing political 
cartoons. Satire always flourishes under 
dictatorships. You have to be very subtle 
Each drawing has to have two or three 


meanings so that you can plead the most 


harmless one if the cops come to carry 
ou off to jai None of Feyer’s cartoon 

ents knew he was a schoolboy So I 
got men’s fee he says, “and I was rich 


Ihe other kids hated me for it 


When he fell in love Feyer had enougt 
money to employ three gypsies to sere 
nade I veetheart | got mad because 
Ine were a bald and their heads were 

n nromantically in the moonlight 
I ecalls So I ordered them to play 
low! Feyer continued to draw 
politic cartoons when he attended i 
Je t school in Hungary. He disliked its 
precept ibandoned his Roman Catholic 
Tait 1 ret nec iome 
er mad e most Of Nis gimpy leg 
when the Hungarian army tried to con 
ript him in 1939. Later, however, when 
I I needed reinforcements on the 
R n front Fever was dragged to the 
color Despite his frailty they put him 
nto the infants and he saw action in 
i Uh € Then one briglt moonlight 
nt f p of corpse nirty feet 
H red in horror and noticed 
I t ( oO 1 was stiring slight 
Goin ( 1sco I na it Was 
da ne Degan forging papel 
for himself. He forged sixteen different 
roups of documents, each one designed 
oO satisf particular official among the 
nuiltit it he knew he would encounte 
on the ion walk back to B lapest Ther 
ne oO ht civilian ciothes issumed the 
e of a e sixteen-year-old bo nd 
leserted 

His exceptionally youthf ippearance 

nabled h O e without question i 

Budape irret For Wo eal € 

I looked o of a window. I went 

Oo ¢ possible But he wasnt 
When he did go out it was to make 
contact witl nen hed known during his 


boyhood cartooning days, men who made 


ink bber stamps, drawing board and 
t paper. He lived by forging documents 
for politicians on the run. escaped pris 
oners of Ww fugitive Jews inderground 
ny n ind every so-called enemy of 

the Hungarian state who came tapping 

door he dead of night 

I hated the whole war so much,” he 
that I didn't give a damn who | 
helped to get out of it. | wasn’t in the 
nderground or any of that pap thougl 
of course s professional forge! I had 
dealings with it. Once I forged papers fo 
company of soldiers and drew rations 
for a hundred men. This enabled my 
friends and me to survive when others 
were starving. | had no compunction 


ibout it. It was a case of every poor devi 


for ft ell 
In 1946, when Budapest was under 
Russian occupation, there was just as 
much work for the “boy” forger as there 
been during Hungary's German alli 


ance. But eventually things got too hot 
for Feyer. When people ask him how he 


escaped from Hungary he says: “I de- 





hydrated myself, placed myself in an en 
velope and got a friend to mail me to 
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into a cup of warm water and stirred me 
up.” 

Actually he forged himself twelve sets 
of documents and walked without inci 
dent over the Austrian frontier. Among 
his documents were sets in English 
French and Russian for the four different 
zones 

In Vienna Feyer gave himself up to 
the British, who bunted him off to a DP 
camp in Munich, Germany. But Feyer 
refused to live in the camp. He made a 
living drawing cartoons for German news 
papers and supplemented it with a part 
time job for UNRRA. He forged a dozen 
more sets of documents, including a pass 
port, and mailed them to his mother in 
Budapest I decided that she would 
travel first class he says. “First class 
railroad tickets are just as easy to forge 
as second or third class His mother 
traveled in silks and furs and without inc! 
dent from Budapest to Munich. When she 
found herself stigmatized by the label 
DP Fever said to her gently It mean 
Delayed Pilgrim 

Mother and son decided to try for er 
try to Canada. Mrs. Feyer had the best 
chance because Canada needed domestic 
servants My mother was fifty say 
Feyer, “I knew this would be a handicay 
with the Cenadian immigration officers 
So I fixed her papers and made her thirty 
two After Mrs. Feyer departed for do 
mestic service in Toronto i job she 
knew something about since shed had 
several servants of her own in Budapest 
George Feyer failed half a dozen times 
to get for himself Canadian immigration 
papers The Canadian immigration offi 
cers wanted only lumberjacks and farm 
el ne says They said that I was likely 
to become charge on the public in 
la because of my leg. So I filled up 


sull another application form. Instead 
of filling in the spaces with words I filled 
them with comic cartoons representing 
my supposed experiences as a lumber 
jack. The immigration men were amused 


They decided that I'd be able to make 


iving in Canada as an artist and they t 


Feyer landed in Toronto in 1948. The 


first thing he did was make a clean breas 


age. He was touched when they 


aughed. To support himself he 





all day in a factory for eighteen 
dollars a week stuffing feathers into 
eiderdown quilts. When hed = saved 
enough to buy artist's equipment he drev 
most of the night 
His home was a tny ttic wit 
lormer ceiling In an immigrant distric 
on Spadina Road. Feyer did the interio1 
decorations himself. On the wall over the 
bed he drew a doleful priest ind a line of 


eubrious mourners. The dormer angle 


of the wall and ceiling made the figures 
look as if they were stooping Over a grave 
Feve! when he was in bed resemdie 
coffined corpse 

Then one day in 1949 “I came to life 
ve says. That day he sold | 
cartoon to Maclean’s. Within a few veal 
Feyer had moved from his garret into an 
elegant apartment. In the same block he 
rented a second apartment for his mother 
ind supported her there until her death 
eight months ago 

Meanwhile, in 1951, he had met what 
he calls “That mountain of a woman, my 
wife. Mind you she is a beautiful volcanic 
mountain like Etna or Fujiyama 

This tall, plump siren who weighs al 
most twice as much as Feyer. was a To 
ronto girl named Michaela FitzSimons 


She was on vacation from art studies in 
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= The skipperless boat 


Once the happy playground of children bathing and sailing paper boats, We in industry have a particular part to play in helping to remedy this 


many of Ontario’s lakes, streams and public beaches are deserted situation. For industrial waste is a major factor in water pollution. 


because of water pollution Therefore, the more stringent and efficient we make our purification 

This condition is the concern of everyone, because of the ruination systems, the more we contribute to the improvement of Ontario’ 
; , ; , , ; 

of our beaches and the threat it holds to the health of citizens. beaches and the conservation of water resour¢ 


Cities Service has always done everything possible to avoid pollu- 
tion of lake or stream. Its $3,000,000 Waste Treatment Plant at 
the Trafalgar Refinery, for instance, treats and purifies all waste 
that occurs in a refinery. So efficient is the plant that the waste 
> / water of the Refinery is purer than when it was first drawn from 


Lake Ontario. Fish can live in it and it is harmless to humans. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY LIMITED e HEAD OFFICE: 170 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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| vodling madly How’s this? Feyer: Okay. Okav. Now here’s a goo 
| Wo Yon t be crazy! one 
| | WI ibx Edito Ho ho! But not for us 

f I Come off Georg Feyer: Well what about 
| Or tk Edito Tee Hee! Hoo Hoo! Yes, that’s 
I Heh Hel take that one okay if you leave out Hey! What 

R sich j loing? Leave it as ‘it is...” 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House’ 


Hot pursuit takes cool skill in the 


writes a friend of Canadian Club. ~ Ostriches 


1 e “Nothing else on 2 legs can run like an African ostrich.’ 


are now raised for 


their valuable plumes, but they still run wild in ‘Vansanvika’s 


African Ostrich Chase Sin Gus dd gee, tee ech os ee aaa ee 


pro, John ‘Taylor, invited mie to 


join him 
month. “Nothing to itl he'd 


said but that ostrich led 
50 mph chase across plains booby-trapped with anthills, 
—- 
4. “Pd eaten a lot of dust by 
time we got back to Arusha. The 
tall, cool highball at Safari llouse 
couldnt have been more wel- 
come: it was Canadian Club!” 
Why this whisky’s worldwide 
popularity 2 Its the cistinetive 
light. satisfying flavour of (.ana- 
dian Club. Try Canadian Club 
yourself and you il see why it is 
served in every notable club, 
hotel or bar the world over 


WRITE FOR POCKET 
CO KTAII BOOK Hlow lo 





a *€*Watch out for his legs.” Taylor yelled 


<3." ‘Fits fine. said Taylor when the 


ostrich was se A Good Mixer Many fay our- 
as we struggled to hold the big bird after an in a shipping box. If hed been too big we couldn't ite drinks and quick party 
hour-long pursuit An ostrich, | learned, can have kept him. In the zoo market. our fine snacks. Address: Hiram Walker 
kick like a wild horse. But once we had blind- feathered friend would feteh S500 


Ieven the native & Sons Limited, 306 


folded him, our quarry who had ridden the bouncing hood was pleased. 


Dominion 
Square Bldg., Montreal 2, Que 


was gentle as a lamb. 


IN 87 LANDS...‘ THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
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HIRAM WALKER 
AND SONS, LIMITED 


DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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( 1 drippir 
a ed ( of butt n | kitchen. Th 
Quebec’s inimitable gourmets continued fro fe 19 mittee eer gee wage hae nie 
ourmet did not know his wine 
had t I 1 heap white 
nd vored with maple syrup and 
$7 lrop to thought it w i Chateau Yquem. With 
f { { $4 f fo $2 h for eight. H twinkle I t concluded Che pity is, of 
{ oO ol ore were true 
ind twely He ecalled another incident: “The 
| world, Fiset told me ime restaurateur gave a dinner to some 
harply nd ft A certain oO! sixty connoisseurs, at $11 a plate, and the 
: J f ; | et é iS roast venison with 
t i 1 spread tt pepper sauce. The host acted very ner- 
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Portrayed for Tilden by the noted Canadian photographer, Walter Curtin 


Renting that Tilden was an inspiration! 


from home. He’ ittending convention but with time between meetings to take his wife 


ng or out to dinner and a show. So what could be more convenient, more pleasant, than 


Ol reserved in advance through their home- 
The CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals 


UO e 1194 Stanley Street, M treal e T iden plac es your U S A. reservations tl roug! National Car Rentals 
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vously through the meal iS though he 
expected a police raid, for it is forbidder 
to se deer meat All the guests were 
sworn to secrecy. I suspected he deer 
however ind about a year later I taxed 


the restaurateur with deception. He cheer 
fully admitted he had fooled just about 
everyone with marinated roast beef and 
pepper sauce. It shows that a flavor of 
illegality improves the dish greatly.” 
You don’t need to belong to a gou 
met club to qualify as a gourmet, Fiset 
contends, and he does not agree with the 


conventional ban on women 


A gourmet is simply a person who 
can appreciate well-prepared food with 
the appropriate wine in good company 
he said. “It is nonsense to believe that 
women are unqualified some women are 
really brilliant connoisseurs. The wife 
of Maurice Coupal is absolutely unerring 
in her judgment of wines. When [I think 


I have discovered a good prospect at a 
reasonable price, I usually have her sam 
ple a bottle first. If she agrees, I stock 
up. 

Just as opposed to exclusively female 
clubs as Fiset ts to exclusively male clubs 
is Henriette Gauthier Dulliani, public 
relations director at the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal Hotel and widely respected among 
gourmets for her prowess in the kitchen 
The tall, willowy and vivacious blonde 
told me cheerfully: “I would rather be 
surrounded by thirty hungry gourmets 
than thirty hungry ‘gourmettes’. Good 
gracious! How in the world can a woman 
work up an appetite unless there are men 
around?” 

One of the gayest gourmet clubs in 
Montreal is “Les Panseurs,” presided 
over by Dr. Romeo Boucher and his wife 
Lorraine, also a doctor, who publish the 
lively twice-monthly medical journal, 
“Loinformation Medicale et Paramédi 
cale.” “Les Panseurs” derives its name 
from “panse” meaning “belly” and ts in 
tentionally meant to be confused with 
“penseurs,” meaning “thinkers.” A smal 
genial man with a round wrinkled face 
and merry eyes, Boucher is reputed to 
have the finest private cellar in Canada 
ind he told me that he had started it in 
1926. His oldest wine now is a Chateau 
Yquem of 1910, a superlative sweet white 
wine. Next in age ts a red Bordeaux, a 
Cheval Blanc of 1914, and then a red 
Burgundy, Nuits St. Georges 1917. He 
says that despite ail precautions he ex 
pects one bottle in four to have become 
undrinkable when he opens his really old 
wines. “The way to build up a cellar,” he 
says, “Is to buy a good wine and put it 
away. Buy separately for current con 
sumption.” He accumulated his cellar that 
way and by adding to it from the sales of 
other cellars. He is always looking for an 
inexpensive wine with possibilities; he 
considers the red Mouton Cadet Bordeaux 
of 1953 is a real buy at its current price 
“But wait for the wines of 1959, he says 


with sparkling eye. “They are not on the 


market yet, but they are reported to be 


the greatest wines of our generation.” 

He told me about the Club des Pan 
seurs, which is composed of four couples 
“We usually start with champagne as an 
aperitif. By the time we sit down to the 
table, the conversation is sparkling. Dur 
ing the meal one particular wine will be 
served with the label concealed. Whoever 
first correctly names the type and the year 
wins a medal, which must be worn at all 
public appearances until we meet the fol 
lowing month and it comes up for com 
petition again.” 

I asked Boucher for the names of the 
other club members, but he answered 
“That might not be discreet. Sometimes 
another member brings a partner who 


is not his wife 
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I asked 


the medal? 


‘But what happens if she wins 


“We kiss her on 
both cheeks and she wears it proudly.” 


He replied gallantly 


conversation with 
through the kind offices of 
Gerard Delage I received an invitation to 


Shortly after my 


Boucher 


attend a gourmet dinner of Les Com- 
pagnons de la Bonne Table. I was elated 
Neither food nor drink passed my lips 


} 


ly part of that day and I 


during the ea 
was aS nervous as a bride when I present- 
ed myself at 7.30 p.m. in one of the salons 


of the Queens Hotel where the company 


was to foregather. Looking back and go- 
ing over my notes, I realize that my 
memory of events earlier in the evening 


b 


vas much sharper than later. Anyway, 


I was one of the first on hand, I know 
that. Fortunately there was a familiar 
face or two ahead of me. Gérard Delage 
greeted me, and Stan Ferguson, the tall 
slim alert young manager of the Queens, 
whom I've long considered one of the 
very best of hotelmen. Both made me wel 
come, and if they thought I was unfash 


ionably early, they said nothing. Pretty 


soon other Compagnons arrived, and I 
recognized the great Albert Frossard 
dean of food and service authorities; 
the proprietor of the Queen's, Adelard 
Raymond and _ bustling friendly Roger 


Champoux of La Presse, whose lyrical 
I 


lescriptions of gourmet club dinners 








My lifetime cord mmer car- 
niv nd amusement park ) 
Deen mighty impressive as eX- 
cerpts from my diary attest 

June 17, 1916. Heaved baseballs— 
three for a dime—at man who 
tuck his head through hole in 
canvas Hit him-on 23rd try 
Proprietor said I would pitch for 


Red Sox when I grew up, and 

ve me a cigar. I gave it to dad 

vhen he got home. Dad gave it to 
the postman 

Aug. 23, 1928. 


Beavers’ Carnival in attempt to ring 


Tossed hoops at 


valuable clocks, fountain pen sets, 
mps, ¢ Ringed pack of gum 
on 30th attempt ($3). Proprietor 
I had phenomenally keen 


July 7, 1933. Took Sue on tunnel 


ol Ove ide Daredevil Park. 

No dic t prospects good for 

next time 

July 11, 1933. Sue announced en- 

gagement to rising young stock- 
oker. Oh well. you can’t win ‘em 


Aug. 14, 1959. Took daughter and 








two of her high-school classmate 
O carniv Ve prett girls 
Tested ength on mallet-and-bell 
machine, and came within five feet 
of De on Ilth try Girls abso- 
itely ergasted Said it was 
mazing for a man of my age 
Aug. 15, 1959. Good news! The 
doc says my back should be OK 
I stay in bed for two weeks 
—PARKE CUMMINGS 
MA MAGAZINI MA ¥ 





arouses the appetites of a million readers. 

Others kept coming in, and I noted 
that there wasn't a really fat man in the 
house. They ranged in age from the early 
thirties to the late sixties, but most of 
them seemed to be between forty and 
fifty and the company was overwhelming- 
ly French-speaking. Garner Havers of the 
Sheraton-Mount Royal and Gordon Mc 
Michael of the Laurentian Hotel were 
notable exceptions 

We stood around chatting while waiters 
served us with what was termed on the 
} 


menu: “/a procession des amuse-bouches, 


which might freely translate into “amus- 
ing littke snacks to keep your mouth 
busy.” These were tidbits of cod liver, a 
pork paté called cretons, pastries stuffed 
with meat called pepitas, other pastries 
called rdéties galloises, New Brunswick 
tuna, a meat pudding with a chicken stuff 
ing, pate de foie gras, thin slices of ham 
and shrimps and smoked salmon. All of 
it was native Canadian food. 

The club’s all-Canadian policy does not 
extend to wines; the Compagnons drank 
imported vintages. There was a Chablis 
Poulet & Fils 1953, a light rosé Acker 


man-laurence, a dry Amontillado Tesoro 
sherry, a white Chateau Montcontour 
vouvray. a Gravisec Louis Bert, and a 
dry Alsatian wine, Vin de l’Abbaye, caves 
des vieux donjons 1955. In the interests 
of honest reporting, I tried them all. They 
tasted swell. I had just decided to con 
centrate on the Alsatian wine, meanwhile 
noting that the decibel rate of the con 
versation level was gradually rising, when 
I observed adjoining doors being thrown 
open, and a long table centred below an 
enormous glittering crystal chandelier, 
met my gaze. Music sounded from the 











NOVA SCOTIA 


People have a good time in Nova Scotia. That tradition started in 1606, when 


the New World was wilderness and French explorers were founding Port Royal 


in Nova Scotia. They organized L’Ordre de 


jon Temps—The Order of the 


Good ‘Time—which has members all over the world today. Every summer, as 


Nova Scotians weleome half a million visitors in pursuit of happiness, the 


tradition is born anew. We believe you, too, will enjoy the sunny beaches, 


panoramic highways, invigorating sport and colorful folklore of modern Nova 


Scotia, Canada’s Ocean Playground, home of The Order of the Good Time. 


Free! 


highway map; “Where to Stay.” 


with rates— 


1960 


New, colorfully : 


illustrated brochure: 


plus an invitation to 
jom The Order of the Good Time, 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 


BOX 130, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


I’m interested, please send free literature to: 


Name 
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Cy iB d EXTERIOR \ t S, at last i Another first... Gold Bond Velvet LATEX 
Ol ENAMEI easy to use dries in minutes... 


colors matched perfectly with interior Velvet for walls. 















































Gold Bond HY DRO-CHECK latex masonry EXTERIOR VELVET latex house paint flows on 


ed to prevent water leaking o1 smoothly and quickly over any exterior wall 
nin b t walls! dries shower and bug proof in less than an hour 
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The easiest, prettiest /atex wall finish ever... with a New Gold Bond PORCH and PATIO Paint... 
double money-back guarantee... Gold Bond VELVET a quick drying /atex floor and deck enamel... 


.. for completely washable walls. perfect for wood or concrete... brush or roller! 
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Ready to use Gold Bond ACRYLIC FLAT... wash- Gold Bond Latex Paints are made in Canada by W 


able interior flat for walls and ceilings ... dries in Paints Limited, Montreal. Available at paint and 
minutes—brush or roller cleans up in water in seconds. hardware and building supply dealers across Canada. 
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I could see that with the exception of the 
I tin ipagne re wasnt a single wine 

I la hat I had ever tasted before 
eon ooking With the port came a light consomme, 
Penfield, keer aux perles du Japon which simply 
erforn ca meant that it contained large pearl-shaped 

) 1 I s of tapioca. The soup vanished quick 

) V 1 a y betore ny sharpened appetite Then 


ortl n, and a came the second plate, supreme du doré, 
what the me! i fillet of pickerel bathed in a sauce of 
casa dos vinh« im, butter and mushrooms. No lowly 
herr \ t d such heights before 

fo W 1, accomp ed 1 t Alsatian 

th i Rie W n, 1953 nelted as 





For busy people... 


a made-to-order investment program 




















All across Canada lawyers, doctors, businessmen and other 


busy people are finding that Investors Mutual 


is the best investment for them! 


Through Investor Mutual vou can 
become part-owner of more than 100 
diversified securities offering reasonable 
dividend income and the possibility of 


excellent capital gain. 


And professional management by skilled 


specialists gives you complete freedom 
from the worries and responsibilities that 
" 1] y +} . y 
usualy go with investing. 


l other ways Investors can help vou in 
money management, 


For long-term capital .gain through a 
portfolio concentrated in common stocks. 
Investors Growth Fund is recommended. 
For building a cash reserve Investors 


Syndicate Certificates provide a system- 
atic method of accumulating 


iaranteed 
amounts of money over a period of years, 


To save you tax dollars on your Retire- 
ment Plan Investors offers three types 
of tax-deductible Registered Retirement 
plans: (1) fixed interest; (2) equity; 
(3) combined fixed-interest and equity. 


Low-cost Group Pension Plans. With 
Investors Trust Company, Investors 
Syndicate offers complete facilities for 
the installation, administration and in- 
vestment management of low-cost, 
Trusteed Group Pension Plans. 


See your Investors Syndicate representa- 
tive, “Your best friend financially.” 


investors 
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by magic from my plate. Wise and serious 
comments were being passed around me 
concerning the subtle biending of the 
sauce, the flakiness of the fish, and the 
acute perception behind the choice of 
wine to achieve just the right degree of 
dryness to bring out the full flavor of the 
dish. It was completely over my head 

The third dish was buffalo rump, ac 
companied by a red Bordeaux wine, Cha 
teau Haut Brion 1952 Premier Grand Cru 
Classe, which is head of the class. The 
meat had been cubed into chunks two 
inches square, marinated in red wine for 
two weeks, dried, pan-broiled and then 
served in a gravy made from the mari 
nade. The buffalo melted in my mouth 
ike butter, and the soft and generous 
Haut Brion wafted it on to join the fish 

I was in a reverie of delight when sud 
denly a bell clanged, cutlery was laid 
down, and silence fell over the table. It 
was time for the Initiation 

This ceremony. called “Le ¢ oup de la 
Gamelle,” involved the selection of a 
number of those present to be given 
chain similar to those which wine-tasters 
wear around their necks. Attached is 
cup, and this is filled with that formidable 
Quebec concoction, Caribou, composed 
of two-thirds red wine and one-third whis 
key blanc. This the initiate promptly 
gulps to the cheers of the other Com 
pagnons. I was among the initiates, and I 
downed my caribou manfully. The note 
I made thereafter were no help at all 

Anyway, I do remember that the fourth 
course was guinea hen, stuffed with wild 
rice and served with creamed spinach and 
potatoes trimmed to the size and shape of 
olives and fried in butter, and a robust 
red burgundy wine, Pommard of J 
Thorin, vintage 1949. It was a delicate 
dish but I showed it no mercy, and the 
waiter continued to fill my glass with 
Pommard as I sailed through the next 
dish, which was called “L’oreiller de la 
belle Francoise.” The pillow of the beauti 
ful Francoise was a pate in jelly, served 
with a dandelion salad and was the best 
pillow I ever ate. 

Then came an “interlude of three fine 
Canadian cheeses: the creamy white St 
Basile which is made by a temperamental 
farmer near the village of St. Basile, south 
of Montreal (he bothers with his cheese 
making only when winter prevents him 
from working outdoors); the blue rocque 
fort-like Hermitage cheese made by the 
Benedictine monks, and the yellow-cream 
colored Oka made by the Trappists. With 
the cheese came a really great wine 
L’Hospice de Beaune, Patriarche Pere et 
Fils, 1949, a red burgundy. It was a 
warm, full-bodied noble wine which an 
nounced with the first sip that the cham 
pion had arrived. I treated it with all the 
dignity and respect that I could muster 

Then the lights were dimmed, and 
waiters arrived with dishes of pickled 
pears flaming in kirsch. Accompanying 
the pears was one of the great cham 
pagnes of recent years, Pommery, brut 
1949. This was followed by coffee in 
demi-tasse and huge snifter glasses to 
honor their contents, Grande Fine Napo 
leon, the ultimate in cognac 

Alternately I sipped my coffee. black 
and inhaled the fragrance of the cognac 
Then cigars were passed around, Corona 
Coronas. The waiter lit mine and I puffed 
manfully. The thought came to me: | 
didn't really want to be a millionaire 
I just wanted to live like one, and this 
was surely it 

In a beautific glow, after about three 
more cognacs, the Compagnons broke up 
and we wended our separate ways home 
When I got there I found my wife happily 
eating yoghurt and wheat germ with 


prunes. 
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The most famous unknown 








in TV 


continued from page 31 





holding auditions for an announce! 
» do the Car idian commercials on Amos 
n Andy. H nded the session. to dis 
cover the most important announcers in 
he country awaiting their turns. He pre 
pared to leave. feeling overmatched, but 


Next day, 
he was notified that he had won the job 


his name was next to be called 


This led to him doing other Lever com- 
mercials including the ones on the Bob 
Hope how and those on Brave Voyage, 


Canada’s first soap opera 


‘Then I woke up one morning and 


I'd lost every one of them,” Mann recalls 

n an expressionless voice They told me 

I wasnt doing the kind of job they 
inted 


Among the shows that Mann has dear 


vy loved and lost are two that many con 


ider to be among the most charming that 
television ever attempted. One was his 
five evening a week fifteen-minute ses 
sion with the puppet Uncle Chichimus, 


for which Mann deliriously festooned 


pith helmets, 


himself with monocles, 


drooping mustaches, sou westers a new 


and zanier assortment every show. Each 


accent; 


he 


ostume cnange had a matching 


Mann has never encountered an accent 
cant duplic ile After a two-year run, the 
and CBC 
producers pondered a new show for Larry 


Mann 


puppeteer, John Conway, quit, 


He played “heavy” roles 


heir dazzling solution to the problem 


was to p Mann on television five day 
week with no prepared show at 


litled Ad and Lib, it 


ind actor Joe At 


consisted of Mann 


stin improvising dialogue 


ind action for fifteen suspenseful minutes 

It Was good show we were just be 
ginnin o | our stride sighs Leo 
Orenstein, who produced it When it 
nded, though, Larry had developed 


istonisnhingly aS an actor 
Because of his heavy build, it is Mann's 
ot almost invariably to be awarded sup 
porting roles. Consequently, he 1s em 
with a 
Sunday 


ployed more often than actors 


higher star status. On a recent 


evening, for instance, he played the role 


of a bear in a radio allegory and moments 


ater was seen in an hour-long television 


drama in which he was a newspaper re 


porte! A few days later he started re 


hearsing a mystery for television, in 


which he would play a murdere! 


Most of these supporting roles could 


performed competently with little 


effort. It is Mann’s style, however, to pour 


nto every line all the resources he can 
iredge from his experience, intelligence 
and imagination. His effort is so mam 
noth that he often inadvertently learns 
very ne in the play He always has 
deas about improving his part,” says 
one produce! 

‘I've never seen him, not even in the 


smallest part sn't believable 
disk 


weeks on 


when he wa 


comments former Toronto jockey 
Mickey Lester, who raved for 
about Larry Mann after see 
Turvey. In this 


Birney’s wal 


his program 


ing him in a st show, 





adaptation of Earle 
novel, Mann played a multitude of char 


acter parts. Mann recalls this show fond 


Stage 


ly because one of his roles was that of a 


French-Canadian. and his accent was so 
that Gratien Gelinas 
backstage to inquire in what part of 


authentic came 


Montreal he lived 


But Mann also recalls another stage 


role in which he made the worst fluff of 
his career. This was in a play, by John 
Gray, called Bright Sun at Midnight. It 


was unquestionably based on the suicide 


Herbert Norman, but all 


ot diplomat 





comparisons were sternly discoura 


Gray and the producers. The 


like character known as Ma 
Mann’s line 


ambassador, to remark to 


Was 
It was as the United 


John 


playing the minister of External 


} 


ved 
—CU uy 


Norman 


tthews 


States 


Draini 
Affair S 


Mann can mimic any accent at all —— once he even fooled Gratien Gelinas with his French 


best of all, 


‘You 
) 


you?” One night the line carne out 
Norman best of all, 


didn't 
“You 


didn't you 


knew Matthews 


knew 
Drainie and Mann stared at one another 
in horror 


gulped and carried on staunch 


ly Afterwards Drainie 


stomped into 












































































Heritage ofa Memorable Age 
CAPTAIN MORGAN 
RUM 


Worthy of their great tradition, each of the four 
brands of Captain Morgan Rum has a distinctive 
flavour and character of its own. For memorable 
rum drinks, “Captain Morgan’s In Town” with... 


BLACK LABEL Smooth and flax ourful GOLD LABEL Rich and full bodied WHITE LABEL A> 


FREE: For a reprint of this illustration, ready to frame, write: 


r 


Captain Morgan watches flaming decoy ship break through Spanish blockade, Maracaibo 





it 


DELUXE A s 


rum perb rum of unexcelled 


Captain Morgan, 1430 Peel Street, Montreal 
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Gilbeys Gin 














inck applies make-up as Mann relaxes before doing 


Al / 
M lO oid lience, he 
ih tT i 
jack I nk . P . 
SI - This is Mann: rumpled clown, manicured 
! T ) 
Mai 
C yther | 1 
) n on M inn 
W S| 
of M 
CBC | 
I I in 
Way S! t of 
c ! wi Ni 
[ 
mitered Anneke I 
H ) ‘ 
rh | ) re) 
- : “" pl to become a Ppliotl Instead, he wa 
nd ne ; I 1 into ground school and became 
in instrument-maker. With some airmen 
shtbecp sh of who had been announcers tn civilian life 
Way! Mann 1 the task of supplying a 
At M u ( hal udience with news flashes 
ie pe ed records and chatter 
nean ru Ked When he returned to Toronto, he land 
man ipid inno ed a job with a new Toronto station, 
to 1 Way CHUM, and started by doing fhe station 
tks. Soon he was covering on-the-spot 
prod D Cro ws, and his coverage of the burning of 
" I I i Noronic in [Toronto harbor won him 
natior iwards 
( Short ifterwards he was made pro 
oO directo t CHUM. It was during 
! ne leeply tim nat 1€ Vas ilso the Lever 
I Bro nnounc for Canada. Not long 
I I ccount Ww ken away from 
h Mann de ed to move with hi 
I 1 ) n ) 4 Roche ic | 
» Ie 10 C vision ne ex 
ccur Bo H ( Rochester and soon 
' C4 [ o Toronto for comme! 
I I dio show Eventually he mov 
‘ iw J \ c ck oping tor the job as news an 
( o Canadian television 
oO n. H One f 100 lecided to sit Dor 
| S oO H ( frie from high-school days 
I ) tted oO » was rehearsing In a television studio 
e Sta Amo IS Harron looked at him, turned to the 
the cast of My I n at his side and said, “Here's your 
t e produc ex nan, right here.” Harron then introduced 
Mann to producer Norm Jewison, who 
Larry joined the RCAF, iid, “Come with me.” Jewison explained, 
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mor before a quiz show starts 


pitchman i 


a TV 


commercial 


when they 


office, that he 
was looking for a man who could talk to 


puppets. Thus 


arrived in his 


Larry Mann's 


career be 


gan. talking to Uncle Chichimus 


It was only afte Ad and 


Lib that > 


Mann felt he could accept offers for act 





ing jobs, which previously he had been 
turning down. “I don't act,” he was ex 
plaining to producer Silvio Narizzano, as 
he always did 
Sure you do insisted Narizzano 
Iry it.” The part was that of a bookie 
For comfort, Mann wrapped his script 
in a Racing Form and stuck it in his 
back pocket 
Since then his many-ply career has 
developed on the strength of its truest 


thread, that Mann is rhe 


and 


a superb actor 


knowledge that his talent is genuine 


appreciated, is giving Mann confidence 
for the first time in his years of pretend 
ing to have it. “He's relaxing, comments 
his wife, Gloria, of the man so highly 


praised for relaxing others. Passionately 


inxious to have the closeness he feels he 


e 
missed as a child, Larry ts devoted to his 


four eleven 


Jeffrey 


Danny, 


sons Ronnie, nine 
Ricky 


February 


Nive and 


Brian, born in 


| hate to be alone, even now ob 


He 


as much 


serves Mann. “I bear it 


says he wants to give of himself 


cant 


hl Alpe PoP NIE A a 


often 


a 


as possible so that people will enjoy them 





selves | realize, of course, what this 


implies. | want to get, as well. | want to 


be liked—I'll never get enough 
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B-0-A-C 
puts you 


This summer, a 12-hour flight by 
BOAC jet takes you across the Atlantic 
to Italy; a land of colourful contrasts, 
yay parades and fiesta fun — where 
flag tossers* hurl their beautifully 
embroidered flags high in the ai 
and catch them unfurled in a dozen 
different ways. 


Toput youin the picture, BOAC has 
scheduled more than 12 trans-atlantic 
flights a week during the peak travel 
season from Toronto or Montreal to 

sritain and Europe. 


‘ly by pure-jet Comet 4, smooth 
swift Britannia or Boeing 707—yjet- 
powered by Rolls-Royce. And choese 
your ticket to suit your budget, there 
are First Class, Tourist and Economy 
seats still available on many flights 

Make this your year for a trip to 
Europe. And make sure your Travel 
Agent books you BOAC—world 
leader in jet travel 
* Photographed in Siena, Italy, wher 
members of the ancient cit 
on horseback through the 
August to win the Banner (Palio 
This year the Olympic games ar: 
Ital, . too! I él Bi Vi [¢ jel you 
via London. 


BOAC 


World leader in jet travel 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Cfrice "1 
MONTREAL «+ TORONTO 


WINNIPEG *« VANCOUVER 











SALVATION 
ARMY 
RED SHIELD 
APPEAL 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 


20 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 
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How to deal with the criminals you might meet 


continued from page 25 


























; rt er had a bullet put through ya? 
oO 1 ed If nd provadly dont know very uC pout 
f f tc f worth $40,000. A jeweler had weapons. Is it a revolver, automatic pis 
I k ilt protected ilarn tol, rifle, shotgun or machine gun? How 
€ xcept for one outside w whic ong is the barrel? Is it finished in black 
oO yrdered or ille A crew of energetic nickel or some other material or color? 
f yn ood eled aw i three-foot sec Does it have distinctive ornamentation? 
\ inkro yf tone wall, cut through the This information not only he 
) oO < ide oO itt tcne ind crime to a particular crimina 
f oO OI orth a kin inson times it enables us to compile 
W 1 f 1iZel 10 wher con tory ot the \ ipons he h 
Oo 1w entirely different kind of objects the gunman touches 
( Oh the armed holdup man? If yo handle them after. You might 
| ‘ f Iden tari into the prints. Even a piece of notepaper wil 
Ol I ny fi Dit Of advice | eld a usable print a month later if 1 
S Unless a human life ts i hasnt been touched by too many people 
l ( { lediate dange the tuation doest If the situation arises where you have 
fo oO Do exac is the I criminal covered with a gun and he car 
mman Remembe the atmos each his weapon, proceed with caution 
I ( id ¢ y and everybody Have him stand facing a wall. with | 
f f nake a threatening move hands over his head, and disarm him 
the robber to pull the Then order him to lie on his stomach 
C omebody probab R vh you phone for the police. Some 
f ‘ na kille A fe nes robbers bind up their victims. If 
f nk man r fired ol ists. are being tied, keep you 
\ h o f his own clerks. In hands as fully cupped as possible, so 
0. | I ( olduy proprietor react you have wrigglin room iter on 
iced n fo 1 after tl obber left. | When the thugs leave, go to the telephone 
rt hief nt off. | 1 tt how window, and and dial the operator. She'll put you 
) | fro ounded woman outs! who was lirectly through to police headquarteis 
j poolroo | f C ng fo streetcal ind we'll be there in a few minutes. If 
{ One tmportant thing you can your mouth is g nake as much 
f ( ( » observe the criminal oO noise as you can, by whatever means you 
B ‘ Olice W know who to look for. The in. in front of the phone. Operators in- 
k I oO n etal mportant Look fo tinctively KNOW when somebodys in 
\ \ f f Oo i On obbe wore ik stocking trouble 
jack » 1. It didn't cover a distinctive It helps us if you can describe the 
oved. He w O « Napec ir on | neck and this led criminal’s getaway Cal \ supermarket 
{ f oO ( est. We were Ye to catch an clerk was able to tell us that a suspect 
fo ninal because a_ storekeep drove away in a grey Chevrolet, with an 
| rf h Sho I heey n nots had ter tattooed on eacl aerial on the right front fender and a 
for i n of hi ight hand, which spelled ticker of fireman on the re window 
( mut E-L-S-I-1 A patrolman recognized tne car within 
' iL i | OSE o the gunman VOICE hours Cracked windows crumpled 
I ! 2) investigalion Is gre fenders and window emblems are all good 
} yn plifed if we can narrow down the clues. One storekeeper cautiously follow 
ol k 1 o Pec ona ) if Phraseology ed a robber to a laneway three block 
I C \ nk te eported that tt vay and watched him mount a moto! 
Oo nan 7 question was Have cvcle. We knew, from previot eports 
) I ( € Nad et pul throug! i of th motorcycle that tl nan 1d 
| nin ( i I I Won ni pnys i desc Iptior probab \ pulled three othe! Te) dups Ot 
ipor ke good idea who he was course, the best thing to do is to jot down 
| } I irdened gunman who customarily p the license numbe! if you can get close 
) oO the same question to his victim enough. This is a wise precaution if you 
f kK I oO stud the gun bei pointed al have the slightest reason to be Suspicious 
\ oly \ yu evel hough. like no people you of an drive! Not long ago i salesman 
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What do Canadian homemakers want in a range? 


Basically you want a kitchen pal that will help you tempt your family with delicious looking recipes 
you've admired in magazines — and you want a range that’s easy to clean. You want these features 
in your ‘ideal’ range: a rotisserie for succulent roasts in less time... plug out elements so element 
bowls and rings may be washed at the sink... an easy to clean oven with a picture window that won't 





































fog... deep fat frying that’s safe and clean... range top, as well as oven cooking that’s automatic, 
and with a roast meter that buzzes when your roast is done to perfection. Yes, housewives all across 
Canada want these features in a range. And these are the very features that make 
“ MADE TO ORDER FOR CANADIAN HOUSEWIVES! ee 
If ee A . 
joe 7 m3 Cf 
aw oy, 
If / 
“ i 4 
= . ie Fae * 
- i PP < 
“ ——— 
. = cnn | eee 
i less time: flavour 1s sealed in removable: oven walls are tin 
mmm delicious! Meat baste smooth, b heat el} 
on elf as spit turns automat lifts up for ea | 
cally, shrinkage is reduced. top element \ 
fr AOL 
rp <a 
HI-LO-MATIC OVEN— Oven ract EASY TO CLEAN TOP I 
adjusts by turning a! te! ! ent por la drip t A 
knob. Prec ng an ind chi 
CANADA'S NO. 1 RANGE [he finest Moffat range ever I a with baking 1s st ae vithout if R 
the feature ¢ want most. Take a look next time youre shopping orrying about burned f rs. qui 
Moffat makes the difference in ranges, refrigerators, washers and dryers. 
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$7,500 payroll. This is looking for tro 
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away, with deposits as high as $50,000 


Another firm regularly had its assistant 
bookkeeper go to the bank every Friday 
morning at ten, and return with his 


ible 
Large amounts of money should be cat 
ried by two persons or by armed secu 
ity Officers. Banks can cut their losses by 
ordering their tellers not to keep large 
imounts of cash in their drawers. Metro 
Toronto banks have co-operated with us 
in this, and the average bank robbery here 
now involves less than $2,000. Another 
helpful measure taken by banks are the 
introduction of large picture windows at 
street level. The holdup man knows that 
he must now operate in full view of the 
passing public outside 

I'd like to say a few words about pro 
tecting yourself against pickpockets (or 
“dips,” as we call them). More people 
are apt to encounter this form of theft 
than an armed holdup. When you're in 
a crowd, keep your wits about you. The 
most elementary precaution is not to 
carry large amounts of cash with you 
You'd be surprised by the number of 
people who have been relieved of large 
bankrolls because, as One woman sadly 
explained, “I kept the money on me be 
cause I didn't think it would be safe in 
the bank.” The safest place for a man to 
carry his wallet is in “the gambler’s 
pocket’ the left shirt - front pocket 
The wallet fits snugly against the skin and 
you can feel if it’s being moved. Coat and 
trouser pockets are as easy as apple pie 
for the competent “dip.” I suggest that 
women carry “clutch”-type purses, as op 
posed to the ones with long handles, 
because the latter type is so far from the 
body the “dip” can unbutton or unzip it, 
remove the wallet and be a long way off 
before the victim discovers her loss 
Women should never put purses down 
on a store counter. The “dip” moves over 
to it, makes his strike and is away like 
a flash. Never leave your purse on an 
empty seat beside you in a movie house 
You should suspect any person jostling 
you unnecessarily from the rear or a 
person in front of you who is unneces 
sarily impeding your progress. When 
bumped, make a show of feeling your 
pockets for your wallet and look sharply 
behind you. This will be enough to fright 
en off a “dip.” He’s anxious not to attract 


ittention. If you believe that your wallet 


has been lifted on a streetcar, tell the 
treetcar Operator He'll keep his car 
going, with the doors locked, until he 


comes to a corner where there's a police 
officer. Finally, if you're planning to have 
several drinks in a busy spot, leave your 
bankroll at home. The easiest mark in the 
world for a “dip” is the person who's 
slightly befuddled. We had one fellow 
who went out to celebrate the closing of 


he down 


a real-estate deal with $1,000 of 
payment in his pocket. It disappeared 
some time after the fifth drink 

Criminals who specialize in fraud (“con 
men”) or forgery are actually a greater 
threat than the average “dip” because 
they're out after larger stakes. The “con 
man” is so skilled that he sometimes suc 
ceeds in fleecing even the experienced 
businessman. Be wary of strangers you 
meet in bus, railway and air terminals o1 
hotel lobbies, who appear to be over 
anxious to form a close friendship. Be 
especially on your guard if they offer you 
a partnership in a get-rich-quick scheme 
or a deal of doubtful honesty. The adage 
of comedian W. C. Fields You can't 
cheat an honest man,” still holds. A typi 
cal fraud operation that came to our at 
tention concerned a retired druggist who 
was visiting Toronto for a week 

The druggist was sitting in the lobby 


of his hotel one evening, when a well 
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: dressed stranger sat down beside him detection. Don’t cash a cheque for a Always check phone numbers given in not go for a walk or drive with a stranger. 
, They struck up a conversation and later stranger, unless he has properly identified connection with references, either in the They should not accept presents of money 
adjourned to the hotel bar for a drink. himself. Sometimes a cheque artist will telephone book or with the phone com or candy from a stranger. Any such offer 
The druggist learned that his affable present a worthless cheque to a merchant, pany. should be immediately reported to the 
, friend was an Australian, en route to Chi- explaining, “I work at Acme United Rub- I'd like to say a few things about pre- teacher or parent. If the stranger has a 
cago to settle his late brotber’s estate. Be- ber Company and their phone number is venting an entirely different kind of crime car, an effort should be made to get his 
fore parting they arranged to have break- Walnut 4 —.” The merchant dials the — the sex offense. It’s a sad fact that in license number. Parents should give this 
fast at a nearby restaurant. As they were number and a voice answers, “Acme every large city there are sex deviates, advice in such a way as not to frighten 
having their bacon and eggs next morn- United Rubber Company.” The voice as- who loiter near schoolyards and play- their children. At the same time, they 
ing, the stranger suddenly remembered sures the merchant that the cheque-writer grounds. We patrol these areas carefully should leave no doubt that a real danger 
that he had to make a phone call and ad is a responsible employee. What the met but, unfortunately, we can’t be every exists. Looking back over our records, 'm 
: journed to a nearby phone booth. A mo- chant doesn’t know is that the person on where at once. I strongly suggest that certain that many shocking sex crimes 
, ment later he was back with a wallet in the other end of the line is an accomplice, parents impress upon their youngsters a might have been avoided had. the parents 
rs his hand. “I found this on the floor of the speaking from a nearby phone booth. few elementary safety rules: They should involved given their children the proper 
a booth,” he explained. The most impres- 
a sive item in the wallet was a cheque for oe 
$60,000 made out to a certain “Mr. ee ieee HS TTT " , : ie RG 
Brown,” whose address happened to be : : : a 
e the hotel next door ; 
a The two men called on “Mr. Brown 
the con man’s accomplice—who was 
most grateful for the return of the wallet. 
oe I'm using this $60,000 to pay for a ship- 
™ ment of goods arriving by boat tomorrow 
” from overseas,” he said. “I've got buyers 
P all lined up and I'm going to clear a $59,- 
- 000 profit in the next few days.” Brown 
= went on to explain that, as a reward, he 
ay was going to give each of the two men 
Be a $5,000 share in his shipment But if 
2 you really want to make a killing, he 
tO said I'll se yO each another $5,000 
chunk Brown produced letters and 
“ papers giving details of the goods which 
a were arriving 
ind 
pie 
hat His “friends” checked out 
Op 
les. After considerable discussion the 
the Stranger said that he was satisfied the tn- 
it Yestment was a wise one and went oft 
off (he said) to wire his lawyer in Chicago 
ISS to forward him up in the 
wn * general enthusiasm st prompt 
ver vy phoned his bank for a similar amount 
ike When he arrived that afternoon, he turn 
ed it over to Mr. Brown. thanking him 
ISE profusely. The three men then arranged 
ling to for dinner that evening. When 
he druggists “friends” failed to keep the 
ce ippointment, he rang their room. He now 
hen ned that they had checked out, leav 
our i no ftorwardin ddress. In essence 
ply this is the basic pattern of many “con 
ht yperations 
¥ The fact that many people will sign , 
let _| teit name to practically anything makes Lawyer, family man...Hugh Barnard 
the easy for the shady op 9 — , 
" erator. Im thinking now of some of the o - 
vertisements which appear under “Bus makes the future his business 
lice ness Opportunities One young man re 
as ied to an ad which promised to p 
our > 10 week for spare-t work. Ac It’s a big day for Hugh Barnard. He joined this competent executor.” 
he ording to the advertise joo consist law firm five years ago. Now he’s a partner, with How about Hugh’s personal estate planning? 
ho ae ey ees ee ee his name on the door. “And I’m doing the kind of | He drew up his first will five ye ago, when 
é he shelves were well shocked with bi am . ol mda g uy is St will five years ago, wnen 
“we products. “Of course,” he added, “since work that’s always interested me,” says Hugh, he was married, and named Canada Permanent 
er these stores are your exclusive franchise “specializing in wills and estates.” as his executor. He revised it when little Ann was 
sir we expect to be paid $950." He produced Hugh chose this field purposely; if his father’s born. And now, Hugh can relax in the knowledge 
@ one-page contract, which the young man estate hadn’t been so well organized, Hugh himself that his family will be well cared for—just as he 
oe quickly signed. Had he been a little more might not have been able to go to law school. “Dad has helped other family men find priceless peace 
atel pautione, Te WOU Rave metres AA Hi had named Canada Permanent as his executor,” of mind. 
~ por Wee eee ee lee eS H igt call iad > rood 1udgemer j Nar ying Wi t about you? | vol ectate nlanning c 
c page contract. When he did examine the lugh recails, leir good udgeme nt in managing lat about yous Is } ir estate planning com- 
col complete document, he realized that his his estate was a splendid example of how an execu- plete? Consult Canada Permanent... and learn 
ee so-called franchise was almost worthless tor should function. And, in my own work, I’ve why so many far-sighted Canadians have entrusted 
gone yet he was still legally bound to pay the always advised my clients to name an experienced, their estate affairs to this 105-year-old company. 
ape manufacturer’s agent $950. After signing 
sa contracts wit dozen or so people, the 
Ver - 1: “x ¢ . j i 
Be ase edlhag pie agile oben. cnggepeen tage Bee EARN HIGH INTEREST 
ae Vertises under a different name. Don't ON SAVINGS through Canada ‘ 
sien S cument you ! ead thor- Permanent Debentures. Easy to ana a ermanent 
a8 ous If there’s a large amount of purchase, approved trustee , , 
pe money involved, let a lawyer handle it for investment. Established 1855 
can 
typi For TRUST SERVICES, SAVINGS, MORTGAGE LOANS 
a al Carelessness in writing out and cashing 
who eheques costs the citizens of Metro To- WILLS, ESTATES, TRUSTS—you sca Gea Gee Gee cee delete 
ronto a small fortune each year. When can put these matters in no safer, sanennvon pape ie reget elem > adeno: wane 
n aking out a cheque, draw a heavy line friendlier hands than Canada EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
OD before and after the amount so that it Permanent. Ask for details, ia . 
=e s be difficult to make changes without 


69-6 
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| used to weigh 260 pounds! 


, . Long sleeves 
I.still do! But if I stand out in a regular and tall sizes $5.95 
crowd, it’s only because I’m heavy stout sizes 30.7 
; : ‘ Half sleeves 
) glue yne sport shirts, too! o a 
on Bluestone sport ’ (regular sizes only) $4.95 


emembe ’ > re : . 
Remember, if it’s smartness you e FOR EVERY MAN THERE'S A 
after, Bluestone outweighs them ail! 
Wives love Bluestone shirts, too sail 
they launder so easily they iron ~ ( oe 
Pag i. ues 

so nicely! o 

? “~ 
Illustrated abs is the Marine Check, 





#8514 a selected combed cotton, in shirts, shirtscots and ties 
six of the newest Spring shack F 
to suit your individual taste 
R-1 
4 : f 
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THE OLDEST NAME 
IN SGQTCH 


HAIG 
HAIG 


Founded 
1627 


HAIG & HAIG 
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I ince ea I life 
Womer n te il night 
‘ ilso potentia ot certall 
Kind Of sex offendel! A natter of fac 
Oo i 0 ay eq ¢ nat womer! 
| On late shifts be escorted home 
Womer o e at night 
1 e portatk home. Mo 
I ) e sal 
) OC I Oo e oO i na 
pe follo I 
I I nearest resta 
ld ¢ \ cruiser w 
10% f ninute If yo 
) lark e ih to ne f 
( n Sk ft people if ( 


What 
, ( 


ontinued trom page 33 


oO 


an use their phone 
ve attacked 


cream 1s 


Should you actually 
loudly. A 


a woman's most effective 


scream long and 


weap 


n. Kick your assailant’s stomach with 


our knee and his instep with the heel of 


y 
your shoe. It’s also a good idea to carry in 
your bag woman's traditiona defense 
weapon a long, strong hat pin 

Always remember that the telephone is 
one of the most valuable allies you 
ind the police department can have 


very citizen should have the phone num 


er of the police department noted beside 


he telephone. If you see or hear anything 


ispicious, need help or information, call 


police department immediately. 


it’s like to tend a bar 





You shouldn’t tell 





} Oo € nd then he lef 
Hay ee him for another couple I 
eh | n he came in again and th 
wife was with him he and | 
nged the happy hellos, as we alway 
lid he was solemn and preoccupied 
Then | vife went to the powder roon 
Charlie he id init t the b 
Heler I I are fine again. But, we 
| { n ninaing poul hat convers 
on I | witl vO You havent el 
nentione it any place, have you? Ah, 


Con illol Bil I said snootlt 

yvebrows up and looking astonished 
What conversatior 

He looked up then, and began to grin 


‘Well, anyway. it helped a lot just talk 


ing to you about it that night he said 
Thanks 

I've found, though, that a lot of people 
piclo f a bartender. They think 
( ¢ than a full measure in mix 
irink Oo tha he use cheap liquolr 
charging for the best. Well, on the 

hat there are few bad apples 

€ | € n some cases they 


| often saw I'm in a different 


f world. My w 


ole object, as | 

elp people enjoy themsely 
irtender who doesnt fee thi 

I C rons of work 

ft there if iT | I Olerate ts 
end VnhO e e impression 

lo i favo! enuly loica 
€ nically \ ie a drink when 
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a drunk: 


“You’re cut off’’ 


| he one de of the bal I hose 
fellows shouldn't be in this business, and 
here are a lot of them. There are a lot 
f them. In my opinion, because there 
ren enough bars for the number of 


them. In this kind of a market. a 


lively 


service, he 


another place 


in town. If 


ysecople who apparently want to patronize 
bal 
indolent 


speaking, he’s go 


because, cCOMmpara 


t the only game 


like the 
to find 


the customer doesn't 


\ 


got to go a long way 


especially on a Friday or 


Saturday night when all the Places are 


i i 
POW UCL 


1 think there ought to be community 
vars, too, a little place in your neighbor 
10Ood that you can drop into and know 


everybody. I think singing ought to be 
permitted. Whats wrong with a quiet 
little singsong? | don’t mean discordant 
drunkenness: I wouldn't tolerate that if 
| had a place. But I'd neve ise that 
iteful term. “You're cut off If a man 
‘rows. belligerent you must pacify him 
b not insult him. The bartender’s job 
Ss to protect his customer, not hurt him 
I simply say to him, “Listen, Bobby, why 





o 





ion t Ou take a iittie air, come Dack If 
in hour maybe’ I say it very quietly, to 
void embarrassing nim n front of 
I Opie 

One night a custome! tayed a littie 
onger than he should have. | didn’t think 


him to drive 
asked 


with 


would be a good idea for 


home. but I didn't say so to him. | 


him if 1 could compare his car keys 


mine. I said I thought they were pretty 
nearly identical. He brought them ot 
rabbers. Here palms” money 
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Pontiac is an amazing car! It attracts instant attention notice standard equipment features that you have always 
wherever and whenever you see it. You look and can’t help —_ wanted in a new car. Yet, you tell yourself, this is a Pontiac 
but admire its tasteful look of luxury. On closer examina- _ ... this is a low-priced car—year’s most beautiful car. Want 


tion you discover that its luxury couldn't be more real. You to be convinced? See your local Pontiac dealer today! 


LOW-COST LUXURY CAR PONTIAC 
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a PARISIENNE ‘VISTA 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE ' Sport Sedan 
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eignt or ten 


oO ind gre haker But after three. he was finished. His 
R \ No, 1 h tl G iends had to lead him away. Come to 
I K Of 1 I guess our Canadian 
The toy more powerful than they have in Texa 
f lozer My partner at Town and Count 
I I in dark-haired young fellow named 
[ Bill W ind, | had his st of strange 
1) W f houted orders, too. Bil nd I each work a forty 


wo | eeh ilternating On afternoor 
| if nd evening shifts. One evenin in A 

‘ H uy f ose, V ch added traliar kKed him for. inevitably, a Kan 
| } yf i oO ted raroo. B ked him the ingredient 
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re’s a good rich summer ahead... 


in Canada’s 


< - t 
This is the season when Nature 
gives us the green light and the 

ve 


whole world invites us to “Go! 
And wherever you go 


ing your safety, adding to your 
convenience, contributing witl 
24,379 rubber and chemica, 
products to a better, brighte1 
way of life for you and yow 


v, to be somewhere on the scene family. 
he % | | | 3 
or behind the scenes ird 


‘d- You'll pardon our pride if we 


great 
outdoors 


B.F.Goodrich produets are sure 


IT'S TOP-DOWN TIME” —N MEANWHILE...BACK AT THE RANCH ! 





» show .. blue jeans treated withy 
ibr 1} BFG’S HYCAR Latex take it 
Thar sitting down! It’s the big news 
FG ¢ ] fal in ‘‘chinos’’ and blue denim 
f I be fabrics for all your outdoor play 
J é ! When they’re B-F-G’d 
amage hard-we they’re Built For Going—rough 
} } ‘ g ! 
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‘ I cul hat xX ounc Canadians take in the evening, but vodk ladies, sipping disinterestedly on a lonely 
f e of c 11¢ f whisky. I refused to serve it one time by far the best seller at noon. The re highball. The instant the lady goes to the 
two nc f gir claiming that the liquor control board on fairly obvious if you're aware that powder room they'll cal Hey. bartend 
th beer egulations forbade it. But that didnt vodka has less aroma than some othe! er, quick, gimme a double rye 

M lrink! As B op tl wrestle rink Many a businessman thinks he But the real pips are the tip-grabbe 

I ppe t wre mak We Ill tell you what you do, pa can drink and still not affront his asso the customers who scoop up mone C 
[ oO k oo he said You just po € tes x reveal himself to his boss yn the bar by another customer. We have 

( es yne Ite the othe People being people we also find we i decorative nirro nig OVE 3 ) 

We try to give o anyt He dran er t 1 cx i i heavy call for vodka whenever the Town and Country which ec 

fe oug C \ po I even sit dow! he police announce a safe-driving cam off a wall mirror and enables us to se 

ho 1 to droy When he'd third he calmly paign. Watching this parade of decep more of these fellows than most barte 
1 out I M ip! l I KeK ( ne a £ oon TX ior it often occurs to me that people ers vhen our backs are turned some 
Gardens rt ( nig! nc sk ppe € always what they appear to be times well even see a man pick uy 

iree double € I iss. We Ry t he way, is the drink most il have men sit at my bar with them own tip. A businessman, making 1 
pression on other businessmen, will make 
. an obvious gesture in flipping down a 





dollar, and then he'll casually lag 


behind 
when the roup IS leaving. He slid I 





dollar back into his pockel ind 
the others. Women often palm 


money left by their escorts. There’s not 


much the bartender can do; h 


we ca 
to the guy and say, “Hey, your wife just 
swiped my tip,” can he? 
Tipping is a ticklish subject, and not 
many bartenders or waiters discuss 
even among themselves. It's often struck 
me as strange that a service-station at 
tendant, say, will clean my windshield 


check my oil and battery, fill my cat 





with gas, and rarely expect a tip. Yet Ill 
merely pull the cap off a bottle and the 
customer will put down a dime. Actually 


though, less than fifty percent of people 





tip Id say The ups average ten per 
cent of the check, maybe a little under 
tha 

Sull, non-union houses pay ridiculou 
Ow *s to some bartenders and wa 
ers—-maybe forty bucks a week or 
arguing that they'll pick up a good 


come in ups. The union scale 


six dollars a week, but only ninety-two of 


the one hundred and ninety-two outle 
n Toronto are affiliated with our union 
+} 


he International Beverage Dispensers and 


Bartenders Union Local 280 


There a 





irty-five locals in Canada, with 14 a 
members. These include lounge waiter 
beer waiters, maids and porters in addi 
tion to bartenders. | heard one time thx 


were only some seven hundred 


1a 
irtenders in this country 
I got my training eleven year 
when I paid a hundred dollars for 


vate course advertised in a Toronto nev 
































papel \ 1 said earlier, I spent most o 
my working year is a New York pol 
officer in Brooklyn. the garden pot yf 
thi irth, where I was born. I came to 
Canada on a vacation fifteen years back 
ind, through mutual friends in Torot 
met Mary who | 1OwW ny if B 
Mary grew terribly hoinesickh At ie 

il we noved to oronto I I 
root il 
When I read the parten«ce } 
1idvertisement I realized that here 
- @ ANT’S EYE VIEW OF A LOT OF FUN—Ants can tell at a i amiaiiia Wiad lots en eee 
glance when a n . — . is in for a lot of fun or a f my old friend Johnny he neigt 
nail , — heap of trouble. That’s because they have the right hood barkeep in Brooklyn. That 
pi ture nere ‘ ew Ol Nn ¢ perspective on carefree dri ing ple sure. The tart 
witt . | ala : : ) n r for Mar I n l ( 
pleasures that BFG looks for- i start looking... at ground , 
va : . 1 ote aimee } " . - i jot nel ( , k 
ica ward to haring with vou thi leve l ire mee the road aa heiia ' 
rhtemd c ' Wher tires for your kind of driving ' 
l Spr nd summer iS Vvoul ‘ . ’ : : os ynsidered takir I ot ‘ ) 
yu) . , 1 1 drive ife] en ) eco 1 
Woood companion in the rich B F Goodrich now offers you three kinds of tir | —aa ' 7 
} rvest o! | pI ne Ith out- r three nds of driving A r BFG dealer nro n 
We door ing } d! He'll te 1 straight if jure Dp t t ict If oO | lor phil pl 
, r yur tire r too e! He’ll show how | 1 think \ ! I ( 
: ; get the best possible value for your tire r of what | i 
’ R fhe nit tire IS ¢ 4a B-} G! l ( in f¢ f ) I not 
THE GOOD RICH PROMISE OF TH Duy } purpo » lif ‘ tv 
LAND, ITSELF —BFG tend hoot for. My objective? Well, | 
Car ad n farn ] nd vitt i . ‘ { . , nv « F sla 
ytTner re ! T Ip} ng ( ne ] ood I t ‘ 
} mportant I iter to 
. t ‘ n th our Ive 4 
the? 1 nen ire get 
L j ' 7 f P 
with BFG rigid nvyl Koroseal ) the frienalit Ol I 
irrigatior piping De pend ble I I ei t 1 ' KiG 
BFG tire in belt ind other ing wit! ne mer nd ° 
rubber products keep tractor too vy} 1 like 
eeders, drill ind harvest \ sf Even if I neve ‘ A 
equipment rolling n seneduls 
... when Nature won’t wait! YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY IN THE GOOD RICH LIFE lream. x 
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More time 

for living 

when you 
have a 


GO GILSON 


If 


you never before th jht about owning a Hon 
mnvenient juicy ists and steaks, cut-up chicken, gar 
| 11] frozen and st } jy f e. 90 thrifty 

1 best eeze and save y r leftovers for anothe 
tire p - ingly short tir sk your 


GILSON 





NEED TO GO FURTHER 


NOW 
with exclusive 
LIFETIME 
WARRANTY 





wan Ss 
+ ame 


tn ee) Fe - 








e Freezer—THINK ABOUT IT NOW! So 
den-fresh vegetables, ice-cream, crusty 

buy when supplies ore at ther 
r day. A Gilson Freezer will save you its 


rby GILSON DEALER to show y 


cheapest 


AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY WITH TOP FLIGHT PRODUCTS 


>. 





GILSON MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


GUELPH, ONTARIO 





BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HER MAJESTY THE 
GIN DISTIL 
TANQUERAY GORDON & 


QUEEN 


LERS 


co LID 


Hrs ro ) Qn. CRe 
GORDONS 


Clearly. the best for gin and tonic 
and the heart of a good cocktail 


-_——oO oo 


xP IMPORT 
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ED ~ 


‘from ENGLAND .f 


aa oe 


ae 
—— 


Distilled and Bottled at 260 GOSWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Will 


cash ever come back? 


continued from page 22 





Businessmen Carry 


six to ten 


credit cards. Soon 


the real spenders — the women — will use them 


Oo nene 
ition € 
no € e vhos 
o-d 1 to e lk of 
or t in 
7 t no ik I iim thar 
oO mak ont! h € irds ac 
¢ te 1 ing on sale in Nort 
A rt na el nt needs 
1 t compete witl department 
young Canadian man 
i D. J. Strupat With o card you 
) hair done. or have your T\ 
f cords n ing ou want 
W th char } lay fter | 
] ) co | It co nil I ivel 
tf fo | ley ling on vo 
\ po 1 mportun 1€ 
f [ hrif old-fas! 
! ome innot ignore wha 
pe ( ) There 1dvel 
y cre ( hecked A rec 
I nn nuke « nontl 
I ntere ym the money 
yu Over to month’s end. Bad 
( ft you fa O pay up (.0)5 percent of 
ot illin More and more, the card 
Pal targel for opportunist 
Jose Mira i, of New York 


S}TO.Q000 bin 


C 


( Blanche. The company now 
k dholders more carefully 
I $ $6 annual fee for most card 
Int nationa tree) covers only 
! ction of this cost. The rea pay off fo 
! ompal he commission 
ollect on all the goods and services 
from foul trave 





percent on 


(Carte Blanche) to 10 percent (Diners’) 
I f hop If th cards continue to 
n oom 1ost firms will be forced to 
ve credit nd this extra cost will be 

passed on to every consumer, including 
sh ivel 


Internationa 
Nov 


moved into Toronto last 


Today. in southern Ontario 


emde 


3,000 stores honor its cards, now held by 
125,004 families If vou earn $320 a 
month in the city, or $280 in a small 
town, sometimes less, you can shop with 
out money in every kind of store except 
dime stores and supermarkets. And an 
Ottawa company, Master Credit Service 
Ltd h ven signed ilon with 450 
hoy taxis and theatres, five IGA super 
k } Woolwortl 


This could be the start of a 
| \ Master (¢ 


forme! 


counte!l 
redits founder 


Ottawa city 


i ‘ nissione As far as I know 
I the first time Woolworth’s or super 

ver given credit. We've 
had eng for franchise rights from 
Newfound \ waves 








glimpsed this prom 

ed land of credit The day is coming 
‘ Ma S ,ONS New York vice 
C ler wh very nousewife Wi 
ca C 1. Somed money wil 
\ I in ux \ ioteliSs anc 

ts, twenty to sixty percent of 

€ ons flash cards instead of cash 
\ lToront } ‘ idmits that he 
ook \ some disdain on customers 
ho flaunt a roll of bills. As Institute 


for Motivational Research states Credit 
¢ symbol of status 
I} C re now 15 million of thes 
MA I 


rN ’S MAG 


ibo n North Amer! iccordin 
o the financial weekly, Barron Almost 
invone who drives a car can charge h 


gas to one or more oil companies, whict 


probably started the credit-card craze in 
he ‘20s People got them to go on 
vacation.” says Arthur Bullied. secretary 
treasurer of the Associated Credit Bu 
reaus of Canada Then they got in the 
habit of using them. The same thing is 


happening w 
The 


CLOL 


th all-purpose credit cards 


business boom of the ‘SOs, 


which 


more and Digger expense accounts 


ompany, which has h 


also bred a cards 


proliferation of 
Bell Telephone (¢ 


cards for over 33 I 


years, f four and 

half times more card-holding employ 
now (37,100) than seven years ago 

Iwo months ago TCA and CNR ser 


out 30,000 cards good for everything they 
oth provide except freight. For yacht 
men there’s Cruise Clubs, Inc listing 


6,038 ports at which gas and 


cufl 


dockage bil 
In Victoria, B.( 


to watch the ¢ 


can be put on the 


YOu Can SNOW a card Ouga’rs 


play hockey 


here's even a card for cash 

if you count etters of credit given to 
travellers 

Anyone who goes to | urope wants to 

take a credit card says Jill Jeffery, an 


\mex representative in Toronto. “One of 


oO chents has 26.” The average business 
nan oronto credit expert estimate 
X n cards 


“Charge 


Diners’, Carte Blanche A mex—has 
Amex president Ralph | 


York To 


ind 
Stated by 


Reed of Ne W 


deen 


liberate the wal 


let from its multiplicity of credit cards 
ind to substitute a single, all-inclusive 
card 

In effect. the all-purpose card com 
panies are striving to make the world 
one huge department store, with result 


With the 
Big Three's cards you can sign for a pai 
of skis at Ste. Agathe, a LLro 
Waikiki 
pole in 
Reno Amsterdam 
postcard at Johannesburg’s Gains 


that give cause for reflection 
camel in ¢ 


You 


Vancouver 


i surfboard at can charge 
a totem 
debts at 


and a 


gambling 
diamonds in 


borough Gallery. You can sip schnaps i 


Stockholm. nibble France's best fot 
high-styled 
snapshots developed in 
d ‘s 
Soutn 
bathe in a Tokyo 
your poodle in I 
tuffed in 


in Strasbourg. have your hair 
in Rome and 
Punta Arenas 


the tip of 


youl 
southernmost cit 


Y ou 


worl 
America 
geisha house 
as Vegas, or get a 


laska 


Anchorage, 


The cards nave, as thei sponso 
claim, sucl inexhaustible monetary po 
that when a Chicago businessma 

ot ecen he turned in hi 
card to avoid the temptation ol! 





ving VIS You can charge a dinnet 
for 40 as easily as four. When a Trans 
ocean Air Lines pilot mislaid his com 


credit card while taking on fuel at 


Ontario, Calit 


ornla a signed 


passenge 


for $1,135.58 worth of 


gas 
Such dangerous for the 
Motivational Research 
impulse 
percent When 
don't have to pull cash from their 


Sam Berger of 


potency Is 


weak-willed esu 


mates that credit cards increase 


buying by 25 to 35 
people 
pocket Toronto's 
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Never before tone so big from a radio so small 


Here’s why the all-new Zenette is the world’s finest SMALLEST ZENITH RADIO EVER BUILT—prea- 


performing pocket radio of its size: sion-engineered and quality-built in every detail. Fo 
BIGGEST SPEAKER ever in a radio so small. Special’ example, to give you more accurate tuning and greater 
speaker design produces a richer, fuller tone at all tuning stability, the Zenette has an air dielectric tunin 

volume levels. Zenith’s own Wavemagnet antenna re- condenser—not the plastic dielectric . Plu ‘an- 
elves signals strong and clear. sistors permit easier servicing. High- impact case; and 
UP TO 50% MORE AUDIO OUTPUT (100 milliwatts the color is molded in. There’s no paint to chip or peel. 
undistorted) than many other small pocket radios. Uses __ Private listening attachment optional at extra cost. Tilt 


ordinary flashlight batteries, not the hard-to-get special | stand recesses when not in use. Choice of five colors 


battery ‘'y pac ks: you Save up to 2009, on battery costs, Charcoal, Tan, White, Yellow or Green. The Zenette, 
Leak-resistant battery compartment. all-transistor radio, Model Royal 100, only $49.95*. 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA LTD, 
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on you realize your loss—and until the card a small proletariat of poor credit riss 
ompany notified you're responsible condemned to the degradation of finge 
ro | I After that, the hotel or ing cash, and a huge elite whose credit 
int tak the rap. A few months rating merits an all-purpose card that 
foronto a man with a stolen card will let you say Charge it” for every 
| fron ot o hote I ff ( thing you | 

Ca it $500 cheqi 4 couple of years ago a cartoon in 
It ] mpo ( MSU the Wali Street Journal showed one coun 
hout I nco tax terfeiter saying to another People are 
Anyor vith a $5,000 jo ind etting suspicious of cash. We're gonna 

to credit cards By last year the 
p [ t facts had caught up with the satire. A 

OoOk!InN inead on Ounterfeit ring broken last Septem be 
| fo i two-c ( \ n Montreal, was bootlegging forged 
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1! Dad just made the monthly payments. When you reach your 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A NETWORK OF OFFICES 


ACROSS CANADA AND IN LONDON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO « JAMAICA - CUBA - PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUB 


BAHAMAS ° TRINIDAD - BARBADOS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


PSP helps you laugh at 


the old’can't save” idea! 
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Diners’ cards for as much as $300 each 
The cheques they cashed with the cards 
in banks alone, said William Lewis, a 
Diners’ special investigator, added up to 
$250,000 

The modern credit card started acci 
dently one February night in 1950. A 
man named Frank MacNamara worked 
ate in his office at the Hamilton Credit 
Company in New York and before catch 
ing his train home he dined at a strange 
restaurant. When he reached for his wal 
let he found he’d forgotten it. Embarrass 
ed, he waited two hours for his wife to 
rescue him 

It could happen to anyone, he indig 
nantly told his lawyer, Ralph Schneider 
the next day. Within 1 hour the two 
men had brainstormed the idea of 


charge card payable monthly for New 


York restaurants. Gambling all thei 
savings, eighteen thousand dollars, they 
hired a 26-year-old night-club publicist, 
Matty Simmons, to put the idea across 


Restaurant owners scoffed. “We should 


pay you seven percent for the privilege 
of holding our money!,” they told Sim 
mons Let customers we don't know 


walk out without paying!” But he fina 

signed 14 restaurants and 200 friends 
joined as members. Within a year they 
had 20,000 members 

From a three-man office Diners’ grew 
to a mammoth with a staff of 1,200. Its 
billings in the past year are about $170 
000,000, on which it expects to clear 
$1.60 a share, up from $1.43 last year 
It is adding a thousand new members a 
day to its roster, which at the end of 
March was 1,200,000, including 65,000 
Canadians 

Competitors immediately appeared 
Diners’ has bought out or overwhelmed 
19 challengers. From one, Dine and Sign 
it acquired its energetic president, Al 
fred Bloomingdale. This 39-year-old ex 
playboy and movie producer, teaming up 
with Schneider, now chairman, bought 
out MacNamara who died in 1957. Stock 
in Diners’ has risen in ten years from 
$8 to $80 a share 

In 1958 a company which no one could 
buy out muscled in. American Expres 
the 110-year-old travel agency, with as 
sets Of $668 million, was simply doing 
what came naturally. With 400 offices 
around the world, Amex was uniquely 
equipped to offer, as it does, “Your pass 
port to the world of service. 

It started fast by gobbling the Gourmet 
Club (47,000 members). Diners’ swa 
lowed the Esquire Club (100,000 mem 
bers), which had just absorbed Duncan 
Hines. Amex scooped up the Universal 
Travelcard (160,000 members) of the 
American Hotel Association (4,500 
hotels). Worried, Diners’ traded Shera 


ton (53 hotels ) a block of stock 
In the trade they were calling this the 
numbers game You need thousands of 


places on your list so the card will be 


like carrying cash,” says Stan Helleur, a 


forme! Toronto newspaper columnist 
who is Diners’ chief in Canada At the 


same time you need top places for snob 
ippeal Amex signed New York's [Toots 
Shor Restaurant. Diners’ countered with 
the Stork Club 

Amex, which had planned its attack 
for five years, scored with Greyhound 
Bus, Western Union, Avis and Hertz cat 
rentals, Kinney Parking Systems, and 
Kelly Girls Inc., for office help. Diners 
checkmated Kelly with Manpower Inc 
also signed Greyhound and Hertz, then 
added to its florists and candy shops, 
clothing and liquor stores, theatres, sports 
events and accident insurance 

Last April, Hilton Hotels, world’s big- 
gest hotel chain, dealt itself into the card 
game. In two months it was billing mem- 
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bers at a $100,000,000-a-year clip, having 
started by sending its cards free to Hilton 
courtesy cardholders, charging them an 
annual $6 fee only if they use the card 
for anything outside Hilton hotels. Its 
Carte Blanche card, “a credential that 
you are accustomed to the finest service 
and attention,” is limited “to an impor- 
tant few,” now numbering over 1,300,000 

While Diners’ was being assailed from 
without it suffered revolt from within 
In what became known as the Gastro 
Rebellion, Seattle and Portland res 
nettled at 


cent commission to Diners’, hiked thei 


taurants, paying a seven-per 


prices to Diners’ members by five pet 
cent. Diners’ cancelled their 


The rebels issued their 


contracts 
own credit cards 


ater announcing that it only cost them 


$42 percent) The revolt spread to 19 
Cleveland restaurants, and the popula 
Kerhulu restaurant in Quebec City quit 
Diners 

Many restaurateurs complain theyre 
paying seven percent on the bills of 
customers who formerly paid cash. “It’s 


eaching dangerous proportions, Says 
Sam Berger of Toronto’s Town Tavern 
I know places in the U.S. where 50 
percent of the business is credit cards 
When you're paying seven percent on 
that much business you're not making 
At a recent Canadian Restaurant 
meeting, Mrs. B. Buklin, 
in Toronto, bitterly 


money 
Association 


owner of Csarda’s 
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17 OTHER QUALITY VICTOR CHAMPION MODELS FROMCG114.50-> 
Manual or electric. 10 key or full-key board. Subtraction. Credit balance. 
Available through most office-equipment dealers—your Victor Branch Office—or write direct tos 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


GALT, ONTARIO 
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pro ~ Diners’ had driven her 
Dine col ion is too high 
J pt Garshon, office manager of 
Toronto Se Hotel But Carte 
Bianct 4 percent is hard to beat. It 
oO int i oO e your own cards at 
t at ( Blanche, through it 
bank p the restaurants imme- 
Am pa three times a month 
Di ( 
D if seven percent merely 
COV ) of their credit checks, 
I paying the outlets and 
lah ip on b Profits, they 
" ( fro th $5 card fee. Their 
hov hat irdholders spend “15 
) f en re) than the ould if 
I id to pay cash. Thei nembe 
ft pendir businessmen, fill tho 
xtra tab " Stan Helleur, head of 
Dine n Canada at no increase in 
overh id 
Man re nt owne Imit that 
Din prestige and promotion has 
booste t ne by 15 to 30 percent. 
I costl iys Oscar Berceller of V 
ton Theatre Grill in Toronto it 
worthwhile. I'd say it was 60 percent of 
[ busin It has grown 200 percent in 
tl ist thr ye Diners’ pay the Sea 
way Hote oO $10,000 a month, while 
G hon admits that “the business from 
( Blanche ts insignificant 
If the big restaurants want conven 
tion and tourist business,” says Mrs. | 
G. Montgomery of the Canadian Restau 
rant Association they have to honor 
cred rd After a recent 10-month 
tudy U.S. trade paper, Restaurant 
Man vent, concluded that “you can't 
fight tt nevitable. The credit-card idea 
I oO stay whether you like it or not 
B travei agent remain opposed After 
nin 000 in 1958, Diners’ only has 80 
left, two in Canada. Diners’ charged them 
two | nt p $500 a year We got 
five pe nt from our. clients Says 
Gordon Girvan, former Canadian direc 


tor of ASTA, 


Travel Agents 


he American Society of 


which means we 


were 


paying $500 a year for the privilege of 
givil iway two fifths of our income 

The Four Seasons Travel Bureau, with 
five Canadian branches, quit Diners’ re 
ent ifter a year’s trial. “We made 
$10,000 to $12,000 a month with them, 
two thirds of it new business,” claims 
Janislaw Kamienski, the president. But on 
tickets of $500 and up (now $150), the 
bureau had to phone for an okay to 
Los Angeles. “One tricky customer came 
in iySs Kamuenski, “and within three 
days bought three tickets, $120, $325, 
ind $325. So we didn’t phone. He didn't 


pay, and Diners 


deducted $770 





Some hote!s refuse to honor cards for 
rooms booked through travel agents, for 
it costs them double commission, one 
oO the rency and the other to the card 
ompan Amex, with 600 travel agents 
now ives its cut in this case, but most 
of t rade remains hostile Che Inter 
nation Hot Association,” says Girvan 

les 3,000 of the best hote 

in Europe, have flatly refused to honor 
credit cards. The best hotel that American 
Expre can list in Paris is a dump 
ASTA now planning its own world 
W fit card for which the cardholder 
V I costs for a maximum $10 fee 
Everywl se the opposition ts fold 
I nmer Amex signed New York 
Cer th first major railroad. Three 
othe soon fell in line. Last Septembe 
Hiltor oke the solid front of the air 
five. Amex and Diners’ 

! 11 \ ie business,” says Diners 
Ma S n is fantastic—$5,000 a 
tro Northeastern, about the same 
1 W 1 
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Oil companies were holdouts last year 
Now Helleur says, “We have 700 BP 
gas Stations in Quebec, 200 Cities Service 
in Ontario, and 500 Home Oil in the 
west.” You can now charge auto repairs 
at Chrysler, Ford or Chevrolet garages 
In the U.S., Amex has signed the Ham- 
burg-Atlantic steamship line and now 
has 4,000 car service dealers, 141 air- 
craft service dealers, and 182 marinas 


Carte Blanche is discussing the credit- 
card buying of automobiles with the car 
manufacturers. In New York, Diners’ 
vice-president Maury Ash said recently, 
“Within 15 months, 85 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s men’s wear stores will find it impera- 
tive to offer some kind of credit - card 
plan.” Diners’ is dickering with a mutual 
fund to put stocks and bonds on the cuff 
Its cards are now good at slenderizing 
salons, beauty parlors and health farms. 

As Diners’ eyes the housewife, biggest 
spender in the nation, three other firms 
have quietly invaded this vast field. They 
are International Charge in Toronto, 
Shoppers Club of Canada in Hamilton, 
and Alfred Ritchie’s Master Credit Serv- 
ice in Ottawa. Forty thousand civil serv- 
ants carry Ritchie’s cards, good for every 
kind of purchase from a power mower to 
a pound of butter. “We're a kind of local 
Diners’ Club,” explains Ritchie. “There's 
more money spent at home than on the 


road.’ 


But the firm that is gaining fastest on 
Diners’ is International Charge. Behind 
it is Seaboard Finance, with assets of 
$320,000,000 and 550 North American 
branches. International tested its plan in 
Hawai for a year. Then it leapfrogged 
last fall to Los Angeles, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Toronto. Now it is ready to 
move On Quebec, and plans to be in 
Australia, Hong Kong and Denmark by 
June. 


Out of the credit revolution a curious 
new competitor, the no-credit card, has 
been born. The Rozee Bonus Club and 
the Discount Club of America, both of 
New York, and Baltimore’s Executive 
Travel Club, sell (for $5 a year) a card 
entitling its holder to a ten-percent dis- 
count for cash in affiliated hotels and res- 
taurants, a few of them in Toronto and 
Montreal. 

But the cash clubs are bucking the 
trend. The credit card epitomizes a long- 
term trend away from the use of money. 
Since the 1800s banknotes in circulation 
have gradually dwindled until today about 
eleven twelfths of the money supply ts 
deposits in banks. “Economists have lost 
interest in cash,” says Dr. Edward Neu- 
feld, assistant professor of economics at 
the University of Toronto. “Business 
carries out the commerce of the country 
now by cheque, and credit cards make the 
common man a business.” 

‘People who pay cash, who sit down 
a couple of hours a month and write 30 
or 40 cheques, will eventually issue a 
single bank draft,” predicts Diners’ Matty 
Simmons. Instead of laboriously drawing 
up our records by hand, IBM machines 
will do our figuring for us. 

rhis is the real revolution of the breast- 
pocket charge accounts. “It means more, 
but better bookkeeping,” says Neufeld 
“It means that everyone will have finan 
cial records. We're all going to be effi- 
cient whether we want to be or not 

In a way that Edward Bellamy, that 
prophetic political novelist, would never 
have believed, we are nearing his dream 
of a moneyless world. “No money,” en- 
thuses Matty Simmons, “no robberies. 
Think of all the economies—the nurnber 
of people who are hired just to guard 
money, the billions of dollars destroyed 
in fires. It's a simpler way to live. It’s the 


future.” 
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t wouldn’t be practical for Imperial to divide its income dollar the way the people in our pic ture are doing. A more exact division is required, as you can see from the figures 


Here’s how Imperial’s income dollar is divided 


Last vear. out of every dolla Imperial took in: 


> cents was spent for raw materials mostly crude oil and for 


freight, a big item in a country as large as ours. 


25 cents went for costs of operating the company. This included 
wages and salaries for our 13,000 employees throughout Canada. 
9 cents was for depreciation, money set aside to help pay for 


re plac ing worn-out equipment. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED... 


for 


5 cents went to various taxes (not including provincial road taxes 
ranging from 10 to 184% cents per gallon). 

6 cents was left. But two of these had to be set aside for equipm« nt 
to make new produc ts and for expansion of things like refineries 
and service stations to meet the public needs. 
whose investment mace 


4 cents was left for the shareholders 


the company possible, 


79 years a leader 


below. 


in Canada’s growth 
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Insurance 


means 


Canadians — and to the Peace of Mind of 


For the Employee: Insurance is enabling 
Canadian business and industry to previde 
employees with a higher level of job security 
than ever before. Assurance that money 
will be available for repair or replacement 
if disaster strikes a place of business 
contributes to steady employment for all 


everyone. 

Last year the companies writing fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty insurance paid out more 
than 506 Million Dollars in claims across 
Canada — real evidence that insurance in- 
deed means Peace of Mind. 


insUance 
ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 


on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance. 
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Suddenly t man who had re ned 

! lership in the House of Lords 

L1USE cK 11 nake Rab Butler 
© 1 had iblished = hi 
oO 1 the Upper H« It was as if 
( ne \ chief adviso oO 

I tf I 1 aveled from 

\ i t O give ory to the 

“This is the age of retreat” 

With an of complete authority he 
declared Only a few day igo Mr. Mac 
millan said in a speecl Overseas I feel 
our authority and influence have never 
been so great.’ That is a proud claim and 


jt is a bold claim when one thinks of all 


the great periods in our long history. I 
hope he is right but sometimes I wonder 
whether that statement would stand the 
test of objective examination. I know 
that the time in which we live is some 
times described as a second Elizabethan 
Ace That is a pleasant idea, my lords 
and one to warm our hearts.’ 

Then the noble marquis prepared to 
throw his knife at the target. Speaking 
with the greatest dignity, he said, “The 


first Elizabethan Age was one of expan 


sion and of seeking new worlds to con 


quer but ours, I am afraid, is becoming 
Indeed I some- 
ways it is more 


Roman Em- 


more an age of retreat 
times feel that in many 
like the later years of the 
pire 

The marquis paused. Something tough 
was about to come from those aristocratic 
slowly 


lips Then and now,” he said 


the people at the centre of things never 


had it so good 


Macmillan was, of course, in the other 
House but the laughter of the peers must 


You 


created 


have reached the Commons 
Macmillan 


nearly 
will remember that 
that inelegant phrase during the election 
even though the 
“worthy of Eton, Oxford, the Brigade of 
10 Downing Street.’ 


grammal was not 


Guards and 

The peers actually laughed, which is 
very unusual, and Salisbury was obvious 
ly pleased both with his joke and himself 
Having failed to make Butler prime min 
ister, he at least had the pleasure of ridi 
culing the victorious Macmillan in the 
House of Lords 

Once more the Upper House showed 
itself nearer the ordinary people than is 
the case with the House of Commons. It 
was left to the peers to preach the truth 
—that Great Britain has been a civilizing 
influence through the ages and will con 
tinue to be for centuries to come. This is 
my story of two famous political figures 
~Bevan and Salisbury—who seemed to 
have come to the end of the road. A 
month ago they were looked on as men 
with a great future behind them. Today 
they both believe that their hour will 
come again even though the odds are 


against them. ¥ 
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All cooking controls at eye-level 


- 


Can be hung on a wail or placed on a base cabinet to suit your height...or surrounded by storage units to look 


Everything is where it should be on the exclusive 


TAPPAN 
‘Fabulous 400’ 


Only Tappan could do it! What other range offers everything 
you want — just where you want it? There’s nothing above 
eye-level, nothing below fingertip level. And it’s just j«, 
as handsome as it is practical. There’s a place for the ¢ 
‘Fabulous 400” in your new home—or your new kitchen. 
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QUICK! Clean ‘em with famous 
3-IN-ONE Oll A few drops 
every now and then prevents 
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and tarnish. Famous for 


64 years’ On sale everywhere 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


REGULAR ONL SPRAY ELECTRIC MOTOR 
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co-educational colleges 
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Rev. A. E. MacKenzie, B.A., D.D 


Principal 
Albert College, Belleville 
Canada 
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Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 


“I nearly itched to death for 7‘, years. Then I 
discovered anew wonder-working creme. Nou 
I'm happy,” writes Mrs.D. Ward of Los 
Here blessed relief from the torture of itch in 
hemorrhoids, rash & eczema with a 


wific forn i called LANACANI 


ingeles 


women, ch 





new an 


This fast-acting stainless ¢ | ed reme kills 
harmful bacteria while soothes raw tated and 
«inflamed skin css Stops j 


healing. Don't suffer! G 
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Nerve-Deep Relief 
Starts in Seconds! 


No waiting for action ly 
Dr. Scholl 3 Zino-pa rain 
tight shoes are eased c n 
are removed one of the quickest 
to medical science Zino - pads 
also stop corns, callouses before 


velop Sizes tor 
Soft 
Corns between toes. Try them! 


VERY TE: 


Zino-pads 


they can de 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions 


CALLOUSES 





Mailb ag continued from page 4 


i How one man rebelled against the “‘slavery’ 


, 


of wartime taxes 


i“ Do Canadian TV stars have look-alikes in Lethbridge? 





imposters. 


PICTURE of the CBC people in 
story (Ross McLean—the TV star 
er see, Jan. 16) pointed up an 


ce to some of our staff 


member We staged a similar picture 
for fun. Our staff members taking the 
places of the CBC crew are: Eric Neville 
nnout I Ross McLean’): Bill Mathe 
7 herman (“Perc Saltzman’) 
Bat 7ZeVan, announcer (“Max Fergu 
oO To McLaren, director (“Frank 
Wi Marg Neilsen receptionist 
I i) ison’): B Bagshaw, loca 


(“Pet Whitta ): Sharon 


B \ film editor (“Olga Kwasniak’’) 
Ho 5 on, photographer (“Ed Mc 
( ) Sam Pitt production managel 
Gil Christy”); Norman Botterill, man 
Pierre Berton”) MRS. BABS PITT, 


CJLH-TV, LETHBRIDGE, ALTA 


Biggest paper mills 


It wv not correct to describe Bowater’ 
|} at Corner Brook, Nfld., as the world’s 


(How Sir Eric conquered the New 


Wi Ma 12). On ni it Powell 
R B.A is the la the world 
ougt companys only two 
( wa ne { pro 
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R 1 V-E D n Halifax 
| . l oO p i wrecked 
Hi March 26): On V-E Da I wa 


In Niobe 


should have 


1 the cont t with Halifax ts 

Plan } we ihead 

I fo oft \ opped thei 
ee that the men were looked 


officers had their party on V-I 
On V-E Day the 


aptain an 


for hands 1300. All 
O go ashore there would be 
rent fo em in the ship if they 


, » their 
seives Of it (for thew 


oo). Entertainment consisted of 
(ninete ) Lion Aegs) i 
f ’ 7 
(burning ¢ of Mussolini and 
mn ), free foo 


Ross McLean's CBC 


boat” I 
Ashore, the 
the pubs full, all the 


At 1300. the 


seen went ashore 


largest “liberty 


have evel 
men found beer, 
liquor and food gone. In twos and threes, 
with girls, they returned to Niobe during 


the afternoon. The beer was served in 


fire buckets, anything that 
Beer 
} 


up on the playing field 


ness dish pans 


{ + 


would hold liquid barreis were set 


Seamen and girls 
were quietly celebrating all over the 
rrounds, each party with a container of 
beer (1 saw no misbehavior at any time) 
The bonfire was a success. The only van 
alism at any time occurred when a mess 
table was added to the tonfire for good 


measure N. B. G. TAYLOR, CONCORD, ONT, 


“ The picture showing a tram car par- 


tially in store never did occur on Bar- 


rington Street and neither was it a riot 
incident. The location is the steep inter- 
section of Brunswick and Cogwell Streets. 
The mishap took place a week or two 
loaded 
tracks and 


The conducto1 


ifter the riots, when a sSstreetcal 


with shoppers 


plowed into a restaurant 


jumped the 


driver of this tram was widely praised 


for his heroic efforts in preventing 


iny serious injury to the occupants of his 


vehicle S. G. BOWLES, CHARLOTTETOWN 


“ | hasten to protest the caption under 


the picture of the airman and the cavort- 


ing civilian which identifies her as a 


naval nursing sister. There were no nurs- 


Ss > 
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. + "he 
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a, 
eid 
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ing sisters that old, and if you will look 
taken at that time, 


over the many pictures 


notice Wrens and nursing sisters 


0) Wi 

ire conspicuous by their absence. As for 

the naked Wren walking down the 
reet just how does one identify a 

naked woman as a service woman or a 


civilian GERTRUDE BOWNESS, DORCHES- 


TER CROSSING, N.B 
Slavery — Canadian style 


Hull's 


ticle, Let’s Legalize Slavery (March 


iymond 


x 


Reading depressingly 


26), | was reminded of the case of the 
Pembroke 


bucked the 


jewelle who unsuccessfully 
government on a matter of 


principle during the war. As I remember 


MACLE 


originals. 


it, this man refused to collect and remit 


the luxury excise tax, maintaining quite 


justifiably that the government had no 
right to appoint him arbitrarily as thet 
unpaid tax collector. He was slowly 
hounded into bankruptcy and a nervous 
breakdown and finally committed suicide 
As far as I know, no one backed him up 


LOCKWOOD, 


or followed his lead. — P 


REXDALE, ONT 
~“ ...plain, timely and true. — A. LIND- 


HORST, PALMERSTON, ONT. 


“ As Hull sits typing by the meagre light 
of a coal-oil lamp (like his grandfather 


used) [| am wondering if the object that 





looks like an electric meter on the outside 
would not flood its interior 


with much more radiance. I also wonder 


of the barn 


if he plods the odd mile to town to pur- 


chase his tea, sugar and flour — or do 
I see a car in the background? — w. A 


PARKER, HALIFAX 


Immigrants pampered? 


ind as 
(World 


interest the 


As a subscriber to your magazine 
Army 


with 


a veteran of the Canadian 
War II). I 
controversy concerning one, Giorgio Cap 
30.) | would like 


judge who de 


have read 
pellozzo. (Editorial, Jan 
to shake the hand of the 
nied him citizenship. No person should 


be granted that precious privilege unless 





he or she ts willing to give their undivided 


loyalty to that country. There has been, 


and still is too much leniency, too much 


pampering of immigrants, in Canada’s 
mad scramble to populate its land. She 
will pay dearly for tt in the days to 
come I took the January 30 issue to 


Canadian Legion meeting, and of the 

numerous comrades present, not one de 

attitude of ( 

Canadian who has any knowledge of the 
War 


the Union could not have been preserved 


fended the ippellozzo. Any 


American Civil should realize that 
if brother had hesitated to fight brother 
Of the thousands 
of Italian-born G.L.s in the U.S. Army I 
never invade 


JOHN SEARLE, 


and son against father 


heard of any refusing to 


Sicily or Italy —HAROLD 


MASS. ®& 


WESTFIELD, 
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Whistler's Mother will live in history. But your Mother, or your 

children’s Mother, will live in year-round comfort when your 

Mother’s Day gift is central air conditioning by Lennox—world 

leader in indoor comfort for homes, business, schools. 
Lennox brings blessed relief from oppressive heat, humidity. 

Refreshing, clean, cool air circulates throughout the house 

for restful nights and cool kitchens—even when Mother bakes! 








Costs surprisingly little. Lennox cooling can be added to forced 
air heating for pennies a day—uses same ducts, registers. Call 
your factory-trained Lennox Comfort Craftsman for a free 
survey. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 

FREE booklet on Air Conditioning and Heating. Write 
Lennox Industries (Canada) Ltd., 400 Browns Line, Toronto 
18, Ontario or 5707—4th St., S.E., Calgary, Alberta 


x 


AIR 


AND HEATING 


0 Lennox Industries (Canoda) Lt Toronto, Montrec!, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. | 
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AIR TRAVEL continued 





As jets fly faster 
passengers wait longer 
— but won't forever 
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lers brood in Toronto’s cramped terminal 








In St. Louis, futuristic terminal has a luxurious rotunda 
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Is it too dangerous? 


from page 17 


than a luminous watch dial would still 
trigger a detection device mounted over 
the baggage scales. It's not foolproof 
there are other explosives than dynamite, 
for one thing: the system is expensive, 
for another; and a murderer could build 
a lead shield for his bomb. When these 
objections are put in front of the pilots 
they ask if anybody's got a better idea 
Nobody has 

The day when passenger aircraft flew 
into electrical storms that battered them 
to the ground ts probably gone. Most ait 
liners now carry weather radar, and when 
there’s a storm ahead the pilot just flies 
around it. But the weather hazard isn’t 
licked yet. When radar domes ice up 
the instruments are apt to go haywire 
misleading the pilot. And as simple a de 
vice as a set of windshield wipers can be 
deadly. The Vanguard turbo-jet’s wipers, 
according to TCA pilot George McNeill 
are “a terrible Rube Goldberg contrap 
tion that isn’t worth a damn when it's 
icing. You fly blind.” Many pilots believe 
that the TCA Vanguard that ploughed 
into the ground beyond Toronto’s Malton 
Airport a few years ago, burying its pas- 
sengers, had no graver defect than iced- 
up, useless windshield wipers, so that the 
pilot suddenly found himself flying blind 

Chere is as much danger on the ground, 
the pilots say, as there ts in the air. In 
November, 1958, a Seaboard and Western 
Airlines Super Constellation, with only a 
pilot-training crew aboard, went out of 
control on the ground at New York’s Idle 
wild Airport. The big plane ran down a 
“V” formed by two plane-berthing fingers 
jutting out from the terminal building 
At the apex of the “V™ it hit an empty 
[CA Viscount, temporarily abandoned 
between flights 

Five thousand gallons of aviation gaso 
line spilled out of the two aircraft and 
boiled into smoke and then flame. Both 
airplanes and the crew of the U.S. plane 


were burned to cinders, but the damage 
went no farther. It just happened that the 
iccident had taken place at what TCA 
Captain Lewis Wyman calls “the only 
airport in the world that has as good a 
professional fire department as every 
major airport s/iould have he Idlewild 
fire department used up 850 drums of 
Foamite dousing the blaze, but they chok 


1 if off before it reached the termina 


CK 

building and imperiled hundreds of lives 
There isn't an airport in Canada, the 
pilots say, with more than 150 drums of 


| ‘ 


Foamite on hand right now, although itt 


i DC-8 jetliner ever spills its fuel it w 


flood the airport with twenty thousand 
highly inflammable gallons 
Under heavy pressure from the pilots 


the Department of Transport, which 





responsible for aircraft control and al 


field installations in Canada, has re-equip 


ped most airport fire forces in the last 
year or so. “We still have volunteer fire 
departments at the fields savs John 


Baldwin, the departments deputy minis 


ter, “but we've bought them fifty-thou 





sand-dollar fire-fighting units specia 
signed for airports. What the pilots are 
demanding wouldn't cost thousands. It 
would cost millions.” What the depart- 
ment is doing, the pilots continue to in- 
sist, isn’t good enough 


At the bottom of the disputed issues 
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».nNow they're even 
building houses with 
*Nickel Stainless Steel walls 
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Canada’s first stainless steel home, designed and owned by architect Thomas 


Ibronyi of Woodbridge, Ont. 


You've already heard about the new office buildings and modern sky- 
scrapers they're building with nickel stainless steel curtain wall 
exteriors. Now they’re even using the same wonderful stainless panels 
to build houses. 

Wonderful indeed! Nickel stainless steel won’t rust . . . withstands 
corrosion from the atmosphere and weather . . . tends to wash itself 
clean with every rainfall. Never needs painting. Stays bright and new- 


Pots and pans, kitchen utensils and tableware made of nickel stainless stee elites i if 
. , 7 PORES SERS OS SUITS SURRENES SENS looking for years and years, And it harmonizes so beautifully with 


ire sO practical for the modern home. 


stone, wood, glass and enamelled surfaces to produce striking 
architectural effects. 

Indoors, stainless brightens up a home, too. In stair railings, sinks, 
door hardware, even kitchen utensils and tableware, this lovely lustrous 
metal blends beautifully with interior fabrics and finishes for gracious 
elegance ... lasts indefinitely and is so easy to keep clean. That’s why 
so many architects, builders, interior decorators—and housewives—— 


are using more and more nickel stainless steel for modern living 


THE 


Nickel stainless steel sinks are easy to clean and keep clean; never chip, aes i Cc K E L. 


nt 


crack Or rust; always maintain their lovely lustrous look. 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED INCO 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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fifty-nine billion passenger miles, Your 
chances of flying a mile and staying alive 
are about twenty-six times better now 
than they were thirty years ago 

Many people, including the men who 


} ver 
Nat eve 


fly the planes, refuse to believe t 
a twenty-six-fold improvement is good 
enough as long as air travele! are dying 


at the rate of a hundred and thirty i 





nonth in early 1960. And air trave 

stil th iskiest \ here 1 t ‘ 
Uli Ine riskiest Way there is tO MOVe 
from here to there, with a single excep 


tion. It’s s ifer to LO by bus, boat or train 


but its six times as dangerous to take 
your car out on the iy and t 
do it e | 1 Wa 





each end when they’ve paid for an 
nclusive” air ticket 


In the long run, many air-travel expert 





believe, the only way to beat the ground 
transportation snarl is to bypass it. TCA 
engineering chief, a turbine-powered m 


named Jack Dyment, looks ahead fifteer 
or twent vears to the VTOL aircraft 

the plane that goes straight up, flies 
traight ahead, and comes straight down, 
making its take-offs and landings from 
ity’s centre. “Helicopters and other 


rotary-wing aircraft arent going any 


where Dyment says. “They cant be 
made to pay their way. But VTOL! Rolls 
Royce already has an experimental mode 
that goes up using thrust from a bank of 
nall jet pods switches to a big jet fo 
evel flight. and comes back down vert 
cally on the jet pods again. This ts whe 

we ll be twenty years from now if we cat 
lick the noise problem. So far it's deaf 
ening 


The shacks we're using for air terminals: 


\ Canadians view of air travel is ine 


ly blackened by the jerry-built shanties 


pass for terminal buildings at mos 


Canadian airports. I have seen more com 
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The snarl in airport-to-city ground trans- 
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“Do you have one that says ‘Keep Off, Dammit’?”’ 
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muffler 
with a 
message... 


his message is part of the Maclean's 
program sponsored in the interest 


That old, broken muffler by the roadside 


should make us stop and ask “...do I know 


my car is in safe driving condition?” 

An unsafe car can make each of us an unsafe 
driver. It causes accidents we can prevent. 
May is “Safety Month” in Canada. Do your 
part ; have your car checked for safer driving, 
and have it re-checked at regular intervals 
by experts. 

Help to reduce the terrible toll on our high- 
ways. Check your car...check your driving 

. check accidents. 


reminder from the 
CANADIAN HIGHWAY 
SAFETY COUNCIL 
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LIFE-LINES FOR FREEDOM 


Logging more than 70,000 air hours annually, the RCAF 


Air Transport Command has earned an enviable reputation 
for flying men, machines and material when needed, where 


needed to bases around the world. 


To uphold this record of proud achievement, a vigorous 
and continuing programme of training and maintenance 


is required to keep men and equipment at peak efficiency. 


As Canada grows and accepts increased international 


responsibilities, the facilities of the RCAF Air Transport Command 


are being expanded to maintain our life-lines for freedom. 


Find out from your RCAF Career Counsellor about 


the exciting opportunities for young men and women 
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tion by laying plans for a ten-million 
dollar building at Montreal’s Dorval Au 
port. At the last count the Dorval term: 
nal had cost thirty-one million dollars 
ind still wasn’t finished, although trans 
port minister Hees stoutly maintains 
open this year 

Elsewhere, the department has started 
work on a Toronto terminal plan eventu 
lly expected to cost about seventy mil- 
ion, an Ottawa terminal with marble 
facings like a Victorian railroad station 
ind half a dozen more. The new terminal 
at Edmonton and Halifax will go up on 
brand-new airfields, both more than twen 
ty miles from the centre of town, and the 
ground transportation headache will 
cause sharp new pains in both cities 

All these new ventures, say most ait 
authorities, including deputy transport 
minister Baldwin, will begin to show signs 
of obsolescence in ten years. What then? 


Why, more billions * 


AIR TRAVEL 


Where, if anywhere, 
does it go next? 


from page 17 


many that TCA president Gordon M« 
Gregor says he was forced to cancel a 
fare reduction that TCA had planned for 
January, 1960. So the public. McGrego 
irgues, is the loser in the long run 

In accordance with this . argument 
which is accepted by almost everybody 
connected with the industry around the 
world, air travel is governed by three 
agencies that limit and restrain compe 
tition. First 1 domestic government 
agency, like the Air Transport Board in 
Canada or the Federal Aviation Agency 
in the U.S., that rules on franchises and 
fares inside the country. Next, a world 
wide congress Of government agencies 
called the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, that sets standards and reg 
ulations and administers air law. Third, 
an organization of airlines called the 
International Air Transport Association 
that controls international fares by com 
mon agreement. With fares, franchises 
and standards all negotiated and control 
led by these bodies, there ts little real 
competition in the air even now, and 
there is small likelihood of any develop 
ing in the future. 
Availability: “I like to think the day’s 
coming when an air traveler will step 
into the terminal, check a schedule with 
planes leaving on the hour, and buy his 
ticket at the door as he climbs aboard,” 
says Martin Betts, TCA’s passenger serv 
ices chief. But these air buses aren't like 
ly to fly routes that cover less than five 
hundred miles. “The faster we go and 
the higher we fly,” says Gordon McGreg 
or, TCA’s straight-spoken president, “the 
more it costs us to come down. The time 
will arrive, I believe. when everybody 
who travels less than three hundred miles 
will go by rail or road.” McGregor 
doesn’t mention that the railways are less 
than eager to haul passengers at a loss 
when they could be hauling freight at a 
profit. But this is a separate problem with 
no easy answer in sight 

‘The airlines will be out of the short 
trip business altogether.” McGregor con 
cludes, “and there won't be an airline in 
the world that will shed a tear. But by 
that time everybody who travels more 
than four or five hundred miles will go by 
air—he just won't be able to afford not 
to.” 

This is a bright promise. But it is in 
stark contrast to the hazardous, often un- 
reliable, and seldom irritation-free state 


of air travel today. *& 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 8 














i declaration for neutrality. And it is not 
an argument for pacificism. Neither 

tude can be realistic in the economic 
political and military associations that 
Canada has and must maintain within the 


imits of her capacity. We must think par- 
ticularly of our relations with the U.S. 
n this regard. But there is no evidence 
that the Americans are trying to pressure 

vuclear arms build-up. In fact, 
at present we seem to be something of a 
nuisance to our American friends as we 


ook around their nuclear arms shop to 





see what we could have at what price 
Of course. there s something quite 
hypothetical at the moment in these shop- 


ping tours, for the U.S. Congress is as 


yet not convinced that these weapons 
should be shared even with trusted allies 
Indeed, President Eisenhower has assured 
Premier Khrushchov that he has no pres- 
ent intentions of sharing nuclear arms 


with his allies 


But this does not detract from the need 


for Canada to make her great decision on 
nuclear arms. Ultimately, it is likely that 
they will be available from the Ameri 
cans, with the terms of acquisition and 
control hammered out in negotiations 
Short of a nuclear arms program, what 


can we do? I believe that an impressive 


military establishment of a non-atomic 
nature can be developed to meet the new 
requirements Of Our security as they exist 
today and those possibie eventualivlies in 
the future 


Much can be done in development of 











the army in its new national survival role 
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We are something of a nuisance to the U.S., fussing and haggling in their nuclear arms shop”’ 


survival that it is now receiving, was dem action on the dikes. alongside the thou It was army discipline, communications 
onstrated most clearly In my own com sands of civilians. In addition, the mill and staff work that paid off then. It would 
munity of Winnipeg in 1950 when the tary took over many essential services be even more valuable to our survival 
flood on the Red and Assiniboine rivers and laid the complicated plans for evacu inder an atomic assault 

threatened to drown the city. Both reg ation of the metropolitan area, which Mobility is one of the keys to effective 
ular and militia units were rushed into fortunately was not required employment of the services under such 
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In town, out of town, wherever you travel... 


Hertz rents the cars you’re proud to drive 


When you rent a car from Hertz you take to arrange to have the car of your choice 


your pick of the newest and finest: beauti- waiting for you to drive. Low Hertz rates 
ful *60 Chevrolets, spirited Corvairs and include everything ... insurance, gasoline 
other fine new cars. And because Hertz is and oil (even if you buy it on the road). For 
across Canada and around the world, you a small service charge you can rent a car in 
can have a clean, fully-equipped Hertz car one Canadian city and leave it in any other. 
wherever you go. And remember, with a HERTZ AUTO- 


Reserve Ahead — Call your loca] Hertz office matic Charge Card you get going sooner. 


In Canada since 1924 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Charge Hertz Service with your HERTZ AUTO- 
matic Charge Card. Hertz also honors American 
Express, Carte Blanche, Diners’ Ciub, TCA, 
CPA, CNR and other accredited charge cards. 
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HERTZ PUTS YOU IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT—IN CANADA OR ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


ORD “swiss” 


~ PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
CHOOSE A QUALITY SWISS WATCH 


..because only a Swiss jewelled movement gives a long life of trouble-free accuracy! 





THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 





circumstances and the expenditure of de 
fense funds on squadrons of aircraft that 
could rapidly airlift three or four Cana 
dian battalions at a time would, in my 
opinion, be worth as much to Canadian 
security as a couple of missile bases 
Similarly for our international roles 
mobility is of the essence to get our unit 
to the trouble spot rapidly. Our efforts 


to put our UNEF forces on the road to 


of aircraft and also at the time lack of 
suitable shipping. Although, I must say 
the way the military transformed our lone 
aircraft carrier into a trooper for this pur 


pose was quite a remarkable feat of in 


Is seems a reasonable forecas 
the years ahead this country will be called 
on by the UN to contribute forces to some 
UN effort to stop an international inci 
dent in some foreign land from becoming 
the basis for a major conflict. It oO 
seems to me logical that conventional 
forces will be most suitable for this kind 
of police action I could hardly visualize 
the UN ordering the use of tactical 


itomic weapons 


Since World War II we have deen 


volved in good deal of overseas se 
Ice Ther was Korea There was the 
build-up of our force in western Europe 


in support of NATO. There was the fine 
job at Suez. We have military officers in 
lozen other countries serving as UN 


truce and observation office 


We've no “duty” to arm 


We've maintained a fair-sized force at 


home over this period. We've done it all 





with conventional forces and no atomic 
weapons. Advocates of nuclear weapons 
will say that the situation has altered radi 
cally in the past few years. True, the big 
powers have their g tic weapons of 
terrifying power. But has the situation 
altered for a middle-size country such as 


Canada? Canada has no present obliga 


tions to anv ally to fit herself with nuc 





arms 
l ro » th t ait} n't 1 4 t 
argue Mat 1 lasn changed to the 


point where we should or can afford 


acquire the power weapons. Since the last 
war, Canada has spent an amount aj 
proaching $20 billion on defense. This 
spending ranged from a low of $385 mil 
lion in 1950, or 15.7 percent of the na 
tional budget, to $1.9 billion in 1953, o1 
$3.4 percent of the budget. Recently 

moved to a plateau of about $1.75 billior 


a year or about 30 percent of the budget 
We received much solid value from 


these expenditures. In addition to meeting 


OUI roreign commitments for military 
force we contributed nearly $1.75 bi 
ssistance sinc ye \ 
i i ge-scale building 
the services need loday 

t co he | DULOT 

plant 

s show there i abou 





20.000 in the three regular armed se! 


7,000 in the army, 51,000 in tl 


Ce } € e 
ur force and 20,000 in the ‘navy, and in 
iddition there are 48,000 Civillan em 





Can we dk nore in u country than 

s peacelime without ng 
the econ \ WIN | 
ore and more contro Wil oO slow 
own in o crowt t a time en oO 
Gro National Produc S Aln € 1 
ins and is being reflecte l e we 
eing of most Canadian tar les 

[There are two very diffic t question 


that arise, however, in this discussion of 


having nuclear weapons or not having 


them. One Is consideration of our positio 


in NATO. What effect would it have on 


our allies in NATO if we rejected atomic 
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arms and we were Staying with im 


proved conventional forces suitable to our 


Security requirements’? as AJ mC, 77 at sit 
It uest for ¥V¥ std IULS VV = 
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on i Solomon eo 


would think, however. that for the 


time being « membership in NATO and 


the value of Borge lee: i of ground there re a quing ~ 


forces would 


Away from nuclear arms 


It is another matter when the RCAF 


ee il , j j | - - ~ 

; air division considered. In their new ‘ yr» 

| Began : Olin MemMa 

lactica tlack role, Our planes, to fulfill eee ~ _ — . ° 
their function, would have to have alr 


ound missiles with nuclear warheads 


Ve Nave yecn part o! the shiek ? 99 
We have been part of the NATO shield. Molson’s Ale 


oO Decome Part Ol 


to 





be? The Americans have atomic pla 
\ Based in Britain. I don’t see any diminu 
ion of British sovereignty. The Ameri 


Gans have atomic aircraft based in a 





Bumber of other countries and the great 
@$t care seems to be taken not to intrude 
On national feelings 
at I could be very wrong on this and I 
@dmit it. But | am not horrified by the 
Prospect of such a development in Can 
} ada 


i In all this, | am not suggesting that 


we should not pu our weight, that 
if we should not, as the vibrant country we 
yn ure, make every contribution we can to 
, the unity and the strength of the western 


But I fe can do it much better 
without sq ering our wealth on weap 
ons that or Oo digge partners can 


manage to handle. We can, for instance, 
nove with muc reater strength into the 
of aid t underdeveloped countries 

This is a particularly attractive sphere or 
i activity for a countryssuch as ours 


In the political field, on the internation 


oO il level, our voice in the disarmament 

conferences will be stronger if we are not 
YT launched on an atomic program. The 
e world is so disenchanted about prospects 
m for disarmament after the experiences 
ne of the 1930s that there is a natural defeat 
ry ism in our mood and that of many other 
‘i peoples. Buf this time disarmament 
At MUST come to mean something in reality 

and not just a word of faint hope, I judge 


that the Canadian people are right be 
find the government in its efforts in this 


direction 


yu Il come fi ¢ cie Dackh to where I 
Started. Let us stay out of nuclear arma 
ments. But if the trend toward their ac 

f quisition continues, then let there be the 
Widest debat Or the issue Defore the 


final decision is made. *® 





FATHER KNOWS BESI 


Ask me anothe! 


As a matter of fact, I hear you 





Incessant questions with purest joy— 

f 
How long will I be your superior? 

ing 
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GM Floor Mats — 

perfect finishing touch! 
Protect your carpeting, dress up your car’s 
interior, with these functional floor mat 
Their wide color range means new beauty 


Handy tissue dispenser adds glamour, 
convenience! Enhance your car’s in 








terior and cut down on “tissue 
fumbling” with this 
handsome accessory! 
/ 
<y, | GEES | we | 





General Motors engineering-approved parts and accessories available at your GM dealer’s ernvime 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « CORVAIR »« VAUXHALL « ENVOY » CHEVROLET AND GMC TRUCKS « BEDFORD VANS 
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mike driving lots more fin 
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Shorten the miles with a GM Radio! 
Best driving companion ever! Full five- 
watt power gives “new sound” for your 
driving pleasure! 





Yes, you can have more com- 
fort, more convenience, more 
safety in your driving—if you 
specify genuine GM Acces- 
sories . . . engineered to give 
the highest quality perform- 
ance! Choose them from the 
widest range of quality acces- 


sories on the market! 
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Clean your windshield without 
taking your eyes off the road! 
A touch on the button — or the 
foot pedal — clears mud, slush, 
grime in an instant with a GM 
Windshield Washer! 


See what's behind without 
headlight dazzle! 
| GM Glare-proof Mirrors 
ensure relaxed night driving 
— enable you to see behind 
without headlight dazzle! 
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IN THE EDITOR’S CONFIDENCE 





New editor Fraser with former editor Allen. His imprint stays. 


Ralph Allen and Maclean’s: 


AN UNFINISHED STORY 


Ralph Allen was a very 
sports writer cn the Winnipeg Trib 


junior 


une when he wrote his first article 
for Maclean's in the early Thirties 
He wi we trust. be a very elder 


statesman indeed when he writes 
his last Maclean’s article some three 


or four decades hence. We regard 


is departure from the editors 
chair as a mere incident in a long 
continuing association 


Allen sent Maclean's a numbel! 


of despatches from the talian 
front, where he was correspondent 
for the Toronto Globe and Mai 


before joining the staff of Mac 
ean’s as an assistant editor in 1945 
But he has never quite resigned 


imself to being a full-time jou 
nalist. He has always managed to 
nd time, though up to now never 
quite enough time, for his own cre 
ve writing. His novel Home 
Made Banners i Canadian wat! 
tory, was published in 1946. The 
Chartered Libertine (1954) was 
ight-hearted light handed satire on 
the CBC but Peace River Country 
1958 Was i serious ind major 


] 


contribution to Canadian literature 


It was Literary Guild selection 
for the month of its publication 
Allen had already resigned once, 


a dozen years ago, from the staff of 


MACLEAN’S 
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Maclean's in the hope of getting 
more time for his own writing. That 


iy 
was why he quit as managing edi 
tor in 1949. It was Arthur Irwin’s 
final service to the magazine, when 


th 


he himself resigned the editorship 


in 1950 to become national film 
commissioner and then a Canadian 
ambassador, that he persuaded 
Ralph Allen to come back and take 
his place 


Even now, after ten years, Mac 


leans still bears the imprint of 
Arthur Irwin’s editorial judgment 
It will bear Ralph Allen’s mark 


too, for at least as far into the 
future. The only changes now con 


templated are the one that were 


planned before he left the open 
ing of an overseas bureau in Lon 
don under Leslie Hannon, and 

Washington bureau under lat 


Sclanders, with a consequent ex 
pansion of international coverage 
Undoubtedly other changes will 
occur from time to trme, bul no 
body knows yet what they will be 


shape Mac 


re , 1) 
ere already 


The people who will 


lean’s were working | 
with a perfectly free hand to carry 
oul whatever ideas we had before 
Ralph Allen's departure All we 
hope to do is keep on growing 
—BLAIR FRASER 


7, 1960 





" Yes, Christ Gave Us 


The CATHOLIC MASS”, 


\ \s 





Perhaps you don’t think so, or perhaps 
you never gave it a thought. And pos- 
sibly you regard this age-old Catholic 
worship as mere pomp and ceremony 

But if Our Lord did institute the 
Mass, is it not vitally important to you 
to find out? If He did intend it to 
be a continuing sacrifice. ..expressing 
Christian adoration, praise, contrition 
j 


ana petition. iS it not too great a 


truth to be ignored? 
“Bosh!” some will say. “Christ of- 
fered Himself on the cross once and 
tor all. Nothing more is necessary.” But 
wait! Jesus clearly indicated at the Last 
Supper that more 7s necessary. For after 
separately changing bread and wine into 
His Own body and blood . .. signifying 
the coming surrender of His life on the 
cross 


Christ commanded the Apos- 


tles: “Do this in remembrance of me.” 


He was, obviously, instituting a con- 
tinuing sacrifice in which Christians of 
every generation might join with Him 
in the most pleasing act of worship that 
can be offered to God. In this, as in 
other ways, the Apostles were to act as 
Christ's earthly ministers...as priests 
in the external offering of the sacrifice 
And when they followed Christ's in 
structions, Our Lord would offer Him 
self in sacrifice — the victim would be 
present as He promised 

This is the heart and core of the Mass, 
which has been the central act of wor- 
ship in every Catholic Church on the 
face of the earth since the time of the 
Apostles. As successors to the Apostles 


the bishops and priests at the Mass 


SUPREME 





* AALZ AS 


-ecite the very words Christ used at 


the Last Supper. And when this is done, 
Christ is present on the altar—offering 
Himself as He had promised, “for the 
remission of sins.” If this were not true, 
Do this in remembrance of me” would 
be empty and meaningless words, which 
is inconceivable 

If you would like to know more about 
the Mass why it attracts thousands 
upon thousands of people into Catholic 
churches everywhere on earth, every 
day write today for an interesting, 
easy-to-understand pamphlet. We will 
gladly send it free and without obliga 
tion... in a plain wrapper. And nobody 
will call on you. Write today ask for 


Pamphlet No. MM-6 














MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled ‘The 


Holy Sacrifice The Catholic Mass 


MM-6 
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SKILL 
AND 
‘KNOW-HOW’ 


PZole] Ma deli cols Ml Mall wm @olile)(-tol male |(-1am 
recommended as good bait 

black beetles kept in a mixture of earth 
and honey. Quaint as it seems 

we like to remind ourselves that he 
proved his recipes in practice. 

To the rather different business of 
estate planning T G T.also 

brings time-tested practical experience 
elite Mlatetgel'lelilil-t+ mn Adah Mitel Male a- 
Miceli Meal isMeel mmelisia-laee] oleltL Mm Zell ls 
estate. You'll get conscientious 
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Just telephone or 


write our nearest office. 
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Merry menagerie 


: pecia Governor-General’s 
Mie for lyrical writing 


about Our native 


ck and presented to the 
opywrit VhO composed this ad 
I British Sunday pape 
WHERE GOPHERS GAMBOIL 
( I ore COVE I l 
( q Lurking rathe 
obviously in them are moose, caribou, 
k and bear: prairie chicken by 
| R t the gaggl 
I igf gophers b 
Th like being looked a 
ey love being photographed; they 
‘ \ em to nd being hunted 
| each them isk your Travel 
\ger t¢ book you by Canadian 
Pacif You'll be knee-deep in gophers 
can i) spec 1 ase ang 
omits 
One of twenty-two student nurses cur 


} nrolled at St Joseph's 


Hospital 
N.S., is 


hool of nursing in Glace Bay, 


* * 4 
MP ya ed against t aboliuon 
death penalty apparent had the 

of e Un 1Cl Wom 


eh COME, Now, | 
ru - 4,3 MUST HAVE 
ly YOUR 
y \. KOLUGHAGE | 





vin on oO find his wife 
. chickel Witt 1 straight 
times have changed. A Winn 
\ 1 ( o find is wit 
l Oo shave t f chicken Wil 
” 
4 k * 
singo Is O popular in Saskatoon 
nen the eals a i filled peopic 
wd it 1 pla nding up. This situ 
ad it one recent session 
p Nal to the second 
winner of t evenin vas a table and 
fi y The winne nd three 
ndee friends climbed to the platform 
vhere e gif vere displayed. and pla 
€ of e evening in roomy com 


The wife of a strict high-school princi 
pal in Windsor, Ont., was understandably 


pleased when she met one of her hus 
} 
t 


and former students who seemed to 
eca im tavorably. The meeting occur 
1 unde lifficult circumstances, too, for 


the forme tudent was a meter reader 


who had just been bitten by the principal 


LOATHE ME , LOATHE MY VoGg / 
A 





| 





pet dog. He was mighty annoyed, in fact 


intil he learned the identity of the lady 
of the house It's all right, ma’m just 
forget ibout Your husband used to 
each me science in school Then he 
added resignedly He didnt ike me 
and his dog don't eithe 

x * * 


Popping a bright idea into the plant 


suggestion box can certainly do things for 
an employee career, sometimes surpri 
ingly so. An eager beaver in a Calgary 
factory turned in a suggestion whi 
would save about $4,000 a year by elimi 
nating the need for One worker entire 
The suggestion committee gave him the 
st iward but ts stil pondering 
further action, as, unde nion rules, the 
tl man ed ml © WU n nal C 
o if work is reduced ind guess who 
turned o Oo De e wise g 


* * * 


We're prepared to admit e re 
cently introduced direct distance dialing 
procedure ts the electronic wonder of the 
communications world but weve felt 
Ons: t was going to de loo mu fo 
yrdinary mortals. We've just had a note 


from a stupefied gentleman way up the 
licrowave route in Peace River, Alta 
who was called to the phone by a man 


in Denver, Colorado, insisiing he wanted 


} t WARS + . 
to speak to Joe Isnt that 2485” he 
Denver man demanded, when told there 
was no Joe there. And he didn't exact 


have the wrong number either, because 


he did have 2485 the on tro 

he wanted 2485 in Spokane, Washing 
ton. Still shaken by the experience ou! 
Peace River correspondent added a dis 


believing PS We could hear each other 


as 1f we were in the next room! 


for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. 


No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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